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FOREWORD 



WMIIIN THK PAST FKW VKARS, llic rclaiioji of man lo his environment 
has aequired new significance. For ccnlurics, man has viewed the natural 
world as his enemy, a dangerous and hostile force, which he had lo halllc, 
conquer, and exploit to build a superior environment of civilization. Kecent- 
ly, however, dwindling natural resources and mounting pollution, the by-prod- 
ucts of our urban, industrial civilization, have forced a reversal of this view. 
Man now appears as the enemy of nature, the destroyer and corrupter of the 
natural environment on which his civilization is based. 

Public concern about contemporary problems of human ecology has found 
expression partly in increased interest in cnvironmcmal education programs 
in the schools. Allh<nigh in the past the curriculum of some school systems 
has included such topics as outdoor education, nature study, or conservation 
education, current attention to environmental problems has given fresh im- 
petus lo the development and expansion of programs in this area. Through 
such programs, it is hoped, children and young people will gain appreciation 
of their environment and understanding of (he appropriate utilization of all 
resources-nalural and cultural -which will better equip them lo deal with the 
emiionmental prohlems facing society. 

In May 1969, the National Fducation Association responded to ihe need 
for comprehensive cjn ironineni d education programs and lo ihe inlcnl of 
the Nalional Pa.k Service lo make the vast natural and cultural resources of 
die Nalional Park System tiu>re respemsive to the educational coriirnimiiy hy 
establishing Project Man’s Fmironmcnl. Funded under a contract with the 
National Park Service of the U. S. Department of the lnlcri<u and adminis- 
Icicd by the American Association for llcaltli. Physical Fducation, and Kec- 
rcaiion, a national affiliate of NKA, the Project Man’s Knsironment scl about 
the task of establishing a basis for the development of cnvironmctilal cdiira- 
tion in the school curricula, A major part of this effort was a pilot survey 
conducted by the NKA Research Division. Results of this first nalional survey 
of public school programs in cmironmcnlaK conscrvaliori and outdoor educa- 
tion arc given in this report. 

School administrators in public schmd systems enrolling 1,000 or more 
pupils were asked whether their schtml systems conducted a program in out- 
d(K>r education, cinitonmental education, conservation education, interpre- 
tive naiuralism, of a similar effort in which a staff person was employed for 
the cqviivalcnt of at least one-half time. Since all schmil systems answering 
affirmatisrly were included, the surscy is based up<m a defined uniserse and, 
therefore, is not subject to the sampling variation associated with random 
samples. 

Ihe NKA Research Disision wishes to acknowledge with appreciation the 
valuable assistance gisen by iTmaM K, Dawkins and Dennis A. Vinton of 
Project Man’s Knsironment. S{>ecial ackru>wlcdgment is due Joe Ann 
Sienstrom, KItfabcih Moffati,and Criye Bcxker of Ihe NKA Research Disi- 
sion staff for their contributions to the study. 

The Disision xpKSscs appreciation lo the educatorsand public schosil 
systems presiding rhe information contained in the study. 



Glen Robinsim 
I>irtclot, Research Diusion 



INTRODUCTION 



KNVIRONMKN I Al. LDUCATION has recently 
been undergoing new developinenls. I’o (he famib 
iar concc|)(s of outdoor education and conservation 
education have been added new concerns >vith pol* 
lulion and human ecology* lA)ng es(ablished areas 
of study, such ;s nature study in the lower grades^ 
and sciences in the upper grades, social studies, his- 
tory, and geography, have been placed in a new 
light when viewed as different aspects of the com- 
plex interrelation of man and his cm ironment. In 
some cases, old educational programs may have 
been continued and adapted to new needs. In oth- 
ers, entire new programs may have been devised to 
approach environmental education in a new way. 
The pur{)ose of this study was to provide in forma • 
tion about the current status of programs in the 
area of emironmenlal education in the nation's 
public schools .uid s|>erinrally about the use which 
such programs make of local, slate, and national 
park sci vices and other similar resr)urces. 

Ihe study was designed as a nationwide survey 
of programs in cnviromuenlal, outdoor, and con- 
servation education in operation in public schools in 
1969-70 and covered all public school systems in 
the I'nited States enrollin'^ 1,000 or more pupils. 
These schmd systems collect isxly enroll 90 jxrrent 
of all public school pupils in the country* The sur- 
\ey was limited \o school systems which had the 
equivalent of at least one half-time staff person as- 
signed to a program in the area of environmental 
education* It included all school systems with eri* 
rollments of 1,000 or more which offered ensiron* 
mental programs at any lesxl from prekindergarten 
through adult education and met this criterion* 

To determine the sursry unisxrse, a brief irrquiry 
asked 7,143 superintendents of systems uith enroll- 
ments of 1,000 or more if their systems \me con- 
ducting programs in ensironmental education in 
which a staff perstm was employed for the equiva- 
lent of at least one-half time. Resj>onses -xceived 
from 5,173, of 72 percent of those sursryed, re- 
sxakd 781 systems whicli met the rtileria for in- 
clusion in the surxey. 

*\n extenshe literature search and nmsultation 
with experts in the field of enxtronmental educa- 

Er|c p 



lion provided the basis for developing an instrument 
to survey programs meeting the established criteria. 
Kdiicational journals, outdoor publications, and 
selected books yielded information about features 
of specific programs tlia* bad been conducted by 
school systems in the United States. Additional in- 
formation and suggestions came from consultants, 
all of whom cither had been or were currently in- 
volved in environmental education programs. Mate- 
rial from these sources was used to prepare a 4 -page, 
37-itcm questionnaire on environmental, outdoor, 
and conservation education to be answered by 
school systems qualifying for inclusion in (he sur- 
vey. 



Rcaponx to initial mauirs* 



System site 


Total 

mailed 


Number 

responding 


Percent 

tespoiidiitjt 


25.000 ot fitoif pupil. 

5.000 24,999 pupil. . 

1.000 2.999 pupil. .... 


186 

2*878 

4*079 


172 

2*229 

2.772 


92.5% 

77.4 

68.0 


Total 


7*145 


5*173 


72.4% 


The 781 systems identified in the initial inquiry 
as having programs that met the established criteiia 
feccived c:^pies of the survey instrument. Of these, 
702, or 90 iKrccnt of those surveyed, returned con\- 
pleted questionnaires. 


Response to questionnaire survey 




System sire 


Total 

mailed 


Number 

rtspotidint 


Percent 

responding 


25.000 o« mort pupil. 

5.000 24.999 pupil. .. 

1.000 2,999 pupil. .... 


75 

412 

296 


65 

379 

258 


89.0% 

92.0 

87.2 


Totil 


781 


702 


89.9% 



Resp<mses wxic analyzed on the basis of school 
system size, the grade lesrl at which Sf stems provide 
environmental education, aod the geographic region 
in which systems are silt^ated. Vox analysis by silx, 
school systems uxtc cbssificd according to the loul 
number of pupils entt»lkxi in ihe system in three 
groups as follows: 

l^t|r“$5,000ur more 
MeJniin *S,OW-24.9W psipils 
Smih- 1*000-2,W9 juiptls 
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The following table shows the number and percent 
of systems in each group. 



Distribution of rciponset by ivstcm sire 



Sire of lyile m 


Number 


IVfcent 


l.ar^ 


65 


9.3% 


Medium 


379 


54.0 


Small 


258 


36.8 


Ibtal 


?02 


100.1% 



Analysis of responses according It) the grade 
level of cnvirunnicntal programs made use of three 
catcgoTics» defined as follows; 

Elcmenliry-progrimi which provide cnnronmcntal 
fducilion only in some one or more of 
the flemenlir>’ gradei« prekinderfarlen 
through grade 6. 

Junior senior high -programs which provide environ- 
mental education only in some one or 
more of grades 7 through 1 2 or to 
adults. 

Combined programs which ^Konde ensironmcnul 
education both in some one or morc-of 
the elementary' grades, prekindcrgirten 
through grade 6, and in some one or 
more of grades 7 ihroiigh I? or fn 
adults. 



Grade lexxl restricliofi 


Number 


Tefcent 


Llemeritjfy 


259 


37.6% 


junior senior high 


IIU 


16.0 


Oonxb^ned 


320 


46.0 


Total 


689 


100,0% 



For geographic analysis, the country was dixided 
into four regions: 

Northeast ObrmecHcut, Delaware, District of 

Cdumbia, Ntaine, Marvland, Massachusetts, 
New Itampshwe, New ^*rsey. New York. 
reixTssylvania, Rhode tnand, Vermont 

Southeast -Alabama,, .Vtkanus, Itorkla, Geoefva,, 

Kentocky, Louisiana, Xfississippa, 5(ofth 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Vtfginia. West \*irgiftia 

Xtfdrfie-lllTnois, tnriana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
NhnnctotJ, Mistowri, NeK-aska, Nctih 
Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wbeonsan 







West Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Montana, Ncvacia, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, l exas, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming 



In the table below showing the number and per* 
cent of systems in c,icb geographic region, the 
Southeast appears as having Ciuisidcrably fewer sys- 
tems meeting the criteria for inclusion in the surxey 
than other regions. I bis factor should be kept in 
mind when considering the results of regional analy- 
sis. 

Dittrihutlon of reipontct bx' ^eo^raphre reiion 



Rriton Number Tercenl 



Northeast 201 28,6% 

Southeast 50 7.1 

Middle 244 3 4.8 

West 207 29.5 



Total 702 loo.ay* 



1 his report presents results of the qucsiionnaiic 
surxey in six major sections. An initial section, do- 
xolcd to an oxerx iew of principal findings from the 
survey as a xvholc, is folloxvcd by five sections each 
of xvhich gives detailed findir^gs on some aspect of 
environmental education programs. General de* 
scriptixe material occupies the first section of do* 
tailed findings; it includes data ov the emphasis and 
purjmscs of programs and basic statistics related to 
the scope of programs, such as the number of stu- 
dents and teachers inxoivcd and the amount of time 
devoted to pn^grams. The next section reports oh 
the curriculum and aclixitics of environmental cdti- 
eaiion programs and on related procedures. The im* 
(>ortant question of (he utilisation of sites, includ- 
ing park service facilities, is ir.-ated in the folloxving 
section; this material includes data on the number, 
si^e, and accessibility of sites, as xxxll as on the facil- 
ities and features of sites and on administralixe ar- 
rangements perlalning to the use of sites by schotd 
systems. The fast iwo major sections of the re|>orl 
xoneern, respectixely, program jKrsonnel and the 
financing of enxironmentai education progf xms, A 
postscript reports briefly on needs for the future 
dcxelopment of environmental education. 



In considering the findings presented here, il 
should be remembered that this survey npresenis a 
first effort to colkrf artd ttpoM on a natSonxvMe 
b.xsis vlita relating to an area of education cviirently 
In a dcvtkxpmenfal stage. .\t present there does not 
exist a xxxllxstablisbed set of criteria for identifying 

t 



The following table glxes the number and per- 
cent of responses in each category. The tola* num- 
ber re|X)rted here is less than the total responding 
to the questionnaire because some respondents (13) 
failed to indicate the grade Icxels included in their 
programs. 

Distribution of re i by grade Icxel 
restrj aion of program 
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and distinguishing environmental education pro* this study and the conclusions that could be drawn 

grains, nor even, al limes, a generally accepted ter* Ironi it, a secondary purpose of the endeavor has 

minology for descritiing the characteristics of cn* been to define sonic of the procedures and areas 

vironinental programs. While these conditions have relevant for further study of environmental cduca* 
necessarily limited what could be accomplished by lion programs* 
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OVERVIEW OF MAJOR FINDINGS 



CAUTION NKKDS in l>c used in aKcmpting to for- 
mulate general statements alnnil environmental edu- 
cation on the hasi^ of findings in this survey. Possi 
bly the single most important general conclusion to 
be derived from the study is that there is no general 
type of environmental education program. On the 
contrary, the data rci)catcdly point to the existence 
of a wide variety of different types of programs. 
From the analysis of data it has been possible to 
suggest tentatively the outlines of three major types, 
distinguished by tiv grade level of pupils who par- 
ticipate in tlicni. T hese three types differ from one 
another in emphasis, scope, curriculum, types of 
sites utilited, |>ersoivicl, and financing. Indications 
of diversity within ar d apart from these three types 
also appear. 

Consequently, . unmary of the ptiruipal findings 
from the survc) . .hole shmdd be understot^d 
not as an over-aU | ^ r re of cnvirrmmcnlal programs, 
applicable to nu>st them in most respects, but as 
the scmiewhat art r d amalgam of sc\cral quite dis- 
tinct types of pr» With this qualification in 

mind, the follov j Hits may be noted. 



Summary ot Fin i oqs 

V npiion of Programs 

A majority of cmnonmcntal ctiucation programs 
arc entitled '‘Outdoor Kducation'' and are intended 
to gi\T pupils a general acquaintance either with the 
outdoors or with the over-all subject of human 
ecology. Programs are aimed chiefly at pupils in the 
upper elementary grades. Participation in terms of 
medians for all programs resjHmding is: 550 elemen- 
tary pupils and 20 elementary teachers; 300 junior- 
high pupils and 6 junior-high teachers; and 182 
senior high students and 4 senior high teachers. 

Oxer one-half of all programs operate cither all 
year around or ifroughout the entire school year. 
However, th<ne xxith year-round operation represent 
only one-fourth of the total, and fot a majority of 
programs, scheduling is limited to the regular school 
week. In terms of medians, the amount of ;ime 
soem on the program by tlementaiy pupils is 10 




days in the classroom and 5 clays outside (he class- 
room; by junior high pupils, 12 days in the classroom 
and 5 days outside the classroom; and by senior high 
students, 20 days in the classroom and 5 days out- 
side the classroom. 

1 he administration of most programs is centralized 
within the school system, but a fairly large propor- 
tion arc administered on a deerntralized basis within 
the system. 



Program Content arxl Procedures 

I he great majority of prc>grams combine classroom 
study with some type of on-site experience and pro- 
vide both prior preparation to on-site experience and 
follow-up activities afterwards. Discusskms aiul 
reading, audiovisual presentations, and visits to the 
classroom by resource persons are all xvidely used 
for prior preparation. Follow-up activities usually 
lake the form of oral reports and discussion; the ex- 
amination, identification, and use of specimens 
gathered at the site; displ,\ys and exhibits; written 
reports and/or essays; films, slides, and/or trans- 
parencies; reading to extend the learning experiences 
of the on-site visit; and art aclixilies. 

The cmriculum of programs most often focuses 
on the sciences and applied sciences. The areas of 
study included in the greatest number of programs 
are conservation, ecology, biology, insect study, 
geology, botany, general science, and xvealher study. 

In regard to curriculum rcsoursxs, more than half 
of all programs make use of one or more types of 
resources axailabic fn>m the National Park Service. 
The most xvidely used types arc media resources, 
such as films or pamphlets, and resources axailabic 
at sites, such as x isitor centers, nature trails, historic 
xvalks, or intcrprciathe programs. 

The curriadum of the programs is most often 
determined by an mstniclionat team. In many eases, 
field lessons art prepared by the teacher for each 
trip, and pupil interests atsii influence curtkvilum 
planning. 
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In most programs, an attempt has been made to 
determine attitude change on the part of pupils 
toward their environment. Although few programs 
give grades, a larger proportion gra''^ academic 
credit for work done in the program. 



Utilizatiw of Sites 



The typical program utilizes {in terms of medians) 
2 sites in the immediate school environs of a total 
of 20 acres, 1 day-use environmental study center 
of 77 acres at 12 miles distance from the school 
district, and 1 site with resident facilities of 200 
acres at 50 miles distance from the school district. 

In most cases, sites in the immediate school environs 
arc owned by the school system; however, a large 
proportion of such sites arc not owned by the sys- 
tem but arc used free of charge. Day-use environ- 
mental study centers are usually used free of charge, 
and sites with resident facilities arc most often 
leased. In the few instances where school systems 
own day-use environmental study centers or sites 
with resident facilities, a majority of the systems 
have purchased these sites rather than acquiring 
them by other means. Sites that arc used free of 
charge arc generally publicly rather than privately 
owned. Those in the immediate school environs arc 
most often owned by the local government, while 
day-use environmental study centers used free of 
charge arc owned by local or state governments. 
Sites with resident facilities are rarely used free of 
charge; when they arc, they arc as likely to be 
owned by the federal or state government as by the 
local government. In this connection, slightly 
fewer than 2 in 5 programs have a National Park 
Service area within 50 miles of the school district. 
The utilization of sites not owned or leased by the 
school system is rarely hampered by school sys- 
tem restrictions on pupil travel; most systems do 
not have such restrictions, and those that do, tend 
to provide generous allowances for different types 
of trips. 

A majority of programs use sites with resident 
facilities. Most of these are equipped with sleeping 
accomodations in the form of cabins or bunkhouscs, 
cooking and dining facilities, an infirmary, and ad- 
ministrative offices. Educational and recreational 
facilities most often found at such sites are indoor 
meeting rooms, classrooms, a display and exhibit 
center, swimming area, and a crafts shop. Most of 
these sites have administrative, instructional, and op- 
erational personnel residing at them permanently. 



Sites not owned or leased by school systems, in- 
cluding park service facilities, arc most often char- 
acterized by natural features or facilities designed 
specifically for the appreciation of outdoors. Fea- 
tures of the most widely used types of sites arc 
forest, woodland, ponds, lakes, a recreation area, 
camp grounds, or a wildland natural area. 

Program 'Personnel 

The majority of programs use the services of reg- 
ular school staff, classroom teachers and principals, 
with the assistance of a resource person. Part-time 
staffing of programs is more common than full-time 
staffing. 

The great majority of persons in charge of environ 
mental programs hold a master's or higher degree, 
but few of them have had preservicc training speci- 
fically in an area of environmental studies. A large 
proportion, however, have specialized in some area 
of the sciences, although nearly as many majored in 
education or administration. The vast majority of 
school systems with environmental programs provide 
or support opportunities for inservicc training of 
personnel, chiefly in the form of workshops, insti- 
tutes, or conferen^^vs; staff meetings; inservicc train- 
ing courses; field trips; and reference or library ma- 
terials. 

Financing 

The median program budget in 1969-70 for all 
programs reporting this information was $3,000 for 
capital outlay and $7,000 for current operating ex- 
penditures. Just over one-half of all programs re- 
ceive funds only from local sources, while 4 per- 
cent receive funds from local sources cither alone 
or in combination with state and/or fe !cral and/or 
other sources. The local board of education is the 
source from which the great majority of programs 
obtain funds. 



Future Needs 

In addition to increased financial support^a 
majority of programs also acknowledge a need for 
assistance with instructional materials and inservicc 
training guidelines in order to develop further. 

Analysis of Data 

Analysis of data by the grade level of programs 
indicates three distinct types of programs: a rather 
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limited program for elementary pupils only, de- 
signed chiefly to give them an acquaintance with 
and appreciation of the outdoors and nature; a 
largely academic, classroom-oriented program for 
junior-senior high pupils only, focusing primarily 
on scientific and technical aspects of environmen- 
tal study; and a more comprehensive program in- 
cluding both elementary and secondary pupils, 
which attempts t j cover a number of different as- 
pects of ecological and environmental study. Pro- 
grams of the combined elementary and secondary 
type together with programs of the elementary- 
only type make up the majority of programs in- 
cluded in the survey. 

As would be expected, the analysis of data by 
size of school system shows that large school sys- 
tems have the most comprehensive programs in 
all respects. Over half of the programs in large 
school systems arc of the combined elementary- 
secondary type. 

Analysis of data by geographic region proves 
most meaningful in connection with the utilization 
of sites and especially National Park Service re- 
sources, which arc for the most part more exten- 
sively used by programs in the West than in other 
regions of the country. A unique situation exists 
in the Southeast where, as has already been seen, 
fewer school systems have environmental educa- 
tion programs meeting the basic criteria for inclu- 
sion in this survey. The programs that do exist in 
tlic Southeast, however, appear to be quite highly 
developed, for percentages of Southeastern systems 
responding to questions about specific features of 
programs tend to run higli throughout the survey 
in comparison with the other three regions of the 
country. This unusual situation deserves further 
investigation, but differences have not been re- 
ported or discussed in the detailed findings because 
of the realtivcly small proportion of programs in 
the country as a whole that arc involved. 

Implications for Future Research 

As an initial effort to survey environmental edu- 
cation programs on a nationwide basis, this study 



cannot claim to have proiuced information as 
complete or precise as could be desired about en- 
vironmental education. Certain areas, such as pro- 
gram pcisonncl and the financing of environmental 
programs, have been touched on only briefly. In 
particular, the important topic of inscrvicc training 
needs further investigation. More could also be 
learned about the utilization of sites. This study 
did not consider the frequency with which school 
systems used different types of sites, nor the fre- 
quency and duration of on-sitc experiences for pu- 
pils. Administrative arrangements relating to the 
use of sites, such as the costs of transportation, 
lodging, or equipment, and whether such costs arc 
borne by the school system or by the pupils, also 
lay outside the questions covered by this survey. 



In addition, data collected in this survey at several 
points suggest the relevance of certain approaches to 
the study of environmental education that were not 
used in this study. Indications exist that environ- 
mental education is related to the school curriculum 
in a variety of v/ays, and more information about 
the types of programs could be obtained by deter- 
mining whether programs are separate from the reg- 
ular curriculum or separate courses within the cur- 
riculum, whether courses arc elective or required, 
and other such possibilities. Again, at a number of 
points the data suggest that not only the types of 
sites utilized but also the emphases of programs may 
be related to the type of community the school 
system serves. This survey did not attempt to iden- 
tify school systems by their location in urban or 
rural areas or to determine the extent to which en- 
vironmental education programs attempted to ac- 
quaint pupils with the environmental opportunities 
and problems of their own community or to extend 
their knowledge to the awareness of environments 
different from that in which they live. 



These few points represent only some of the 
possible areas and approaches for further study 
suggested by the findings of this survey. Other 
possibilities will doubtless occur to the reader as 
he examines the detailed findings. 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAMS 




ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION, as a whole, is a 
broad field, offering a variety of possible approaches 
to the educator. An environmental program is some- 
times designed primarily to enhance student appre- 
ciation of outdoor activities; in other cases, a pro- 
gram may emphasize the study of human ecology. 
Some programs offer a general introduction to the 
natural world, while others focus upon specific 
ecological problems, such as conservation and pol- 
lution. With so many possible approaches, deter- 
mining the basic emphasis of existing environmental 
education programs is fundamental to providing a 
general description of them. 

A second factor of importance in forming a gen- 
eral picture of such programs is their scope. Quan- 
titative measures, such as the number of students 
and teachers involved in programs, the amount of 
time devoted to programs, or the range of grade 
levels they include, contribute to a description of 
the extensiveness of environmental study within 
the school program. 

Information on these two points constitutes a gen- 
eral framework within which to view the detailed 
features of environmental education programs. Con- 
sequently, much of the first part of the survey instru- 
ment was devoted to questions designed to yield 
data on these topics. 



Program Emphasis 

A general indicator of program emphasis is the of- 
ficial title of the program. The survey covered pro- 
grams in environmental, conservation, and outdoor 
education, and respondents were asked to indicate 
which, if any, of these three titles they used for their 
programs. 

Results show that a majority of school systems 
call their programs “Outdoor Education.’* About 
three times as many use this title as call their pro- 
grams “Environmental Education.” Those iden- 
tifying their programs as “Conservation Education** 
represent a still smaller percentage than those wS:o 
use the title “Environmental Education.” In some 
cases (about 1 in 10), a combination of terms, such 
as “Outdoor and Environmental Education,’’ is used, 
while a small percentage of respondents report using 
some other, entirely different title. 

Not surprisingly, program titles vary with the grade 
level of the students at which programs are aimed. 
Over three-quarters of the school systems with pro- 
grams restricted to pupils in the elementary grades 
use the title “Outdoor Education,” while more than 
half the programs restricted to the junior-senior high 
grades either use the more sophisticated title “Envi- 
ronmental Education” or adopt the more specialized 



TABLE I. -TITLE OF PROGRAM 






Grade level restriction 


Title 


Total 


Elementary 


Junior- 

senior 

high 


Combined 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Outdoor Education 


55.1% 


77.2% 


19.1% 


49.1% 


Environmental education 


18.8 


8.9 


28.2 


24.1 


Conservation education 


13.7 


7.3 


35.5 


11.6 


Combination of two or more of the 
above 


8.9 


6.3 


5.4 


11.9 


Other 


3.6 


0.4 


11.8 


3.4 




100.1% 


100.1% 


100.0% 


100.1% 


Number responding 


702 


259 


no 


320 



O 
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n 
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TABLE 2.-INTENT OF PROGRAM 










Intent of program 


Total 


Grade level restriction 
Elementary Junior- Combined 

senior 
high 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Education for and in the outdoors 


31. S% 


37.7% 


18.7% 


30.5% 


Man and his relationship to his cultural, 
natural, and physical envi;onment .... 


27.9 


23.7 


20.6 


33.3 


Development of environmental awareness 
and ethics 


14.4 


12.5 


17.8 


14.9 


Rational utilization of our environment . 


4.8 


2.7 


11.2 


4.4 


Conservation of our natural resources .... 


11.0 


9.3 


17.8 


9.8 


Pollution control education 


2.3 


0.8 


7.5 


1.9 


Nature study and interpretation 


8.3 


13.2 


6.5 


5.1 




100.0% 


99.9% 


100.1% 


99.9% 


Number responding 


689 


257 


107 


315 



approach of “Conservation Education/* Combined 
programs (those which include pupils both in elemen- 
tary and in secondary grades) stand between these 
extremes; by far the largest proportion of combined 
programs, as in the case of elementary programs, 
have for their title “Outdoor Education,” but the 
proportion of combined programs with this title 
(about one-half) is considerably less than the propor- 
tion of elementary programs (over three-fourths); at 
the same time, a far smaller proportion of combined 
programs are called “Conservation Education” than 
of junior-senior high programs, while a considerably 
greater percentage of combined than of elementary 
programs are entitled “Environmental Education,” 
Thus, combined programs tend to be called either 
“Outdoor Education” or “Environmental Education,” 
while elementary programs are usually called “Out- 
door Education” and junior-senior high programs 
are either “Conservation Education” or “Environ- 
mental Education.” 

More precise information about the emphasis of 
programs comes from a question which presented 
respondents with a list of capsule statements and 
asked them to indicate which one best described the 
basic intent of their programs. General purposes, 
acquainting students wiih the outdoor world or with 
the over-all subject of human ecology, were men- 
tioned by more respondents than specialized program 
objectives focusing on a particular aspect of environ- 
mental study. The following table of responses shows 
that a majority of respondents (59 percent) describe 
the basic intent of their programs either as “educa- 
tion for and in the outdoors” or as “man and his re- 
O 




lationship to his cultural, natural, and physical en- 
vironment.*’ 

The relationship of responses to the grade level 
of programs follows much the same pattern here as 
ill the case of program lilies. Programs at the junior- 
senior high level are distinguished from elementary 
and combined programs by more specialized and 
technical emphasis. Over 60 percent, both of ele- 
mentary and of combined programs, are directed 
to education for the outdoors or the general study 
of man in his environment, while these two descrip- 
tions account for less than 40 percent of the junior- 
senior high programs. Conversely, the intent of 
over half the junior-senior high programs is repre- 
sented by environmental awareness and ethics, ra- 
tional utilization of the environment, conservation 
of natural resources, and pollution control. 

However, some differences between elementary 
and combined programs also deserve mention. Al- 
though education for the outdoors and man’s rela- 
tion to his environment together describe the ob- 
jectives of most of both elementary and combined 
programs, the balance between these two descrip- 
tions of intent shifts with the grade level of the 
program. A higher percentage of elementary than 
of combined programs is directed to education for 
the outdoors, 38 as compared with 31 percent, 
while a greater proportion of combined than of 
elementary programs, one-third as compared with 
less than one-fourth, focus on the study of man in 
relation to his environment. At the same time, more 

13 



15 



than twice as great a percentage of elementary as 
combined programs (13 as compared with 5 percent) 
are devoted to nature study and interpretation. Com- 
bining responses in a different way, therefore, pro- 
duces a rather different picture of the emphasis of 
combined as compared with elementary programs. 
Over half (51 percent) of the elementary programs 
have as their intent education for the outdoors and 
nature study, but these two purposes describe only 
36 percent of the combined programs. On the other 
hand, almost half (48 percent) of the combined pro- 
grams are devoted to the study of man in relation to 
his environment and the development of environ- 
mental awareness and ethics, as compared with 36 
percent of elementary programs directed to these 
two purposes. 

Responses to the two questions related to program 
emphasis, when taken together, indicate that the gen- 
eral study of man in relation to his environment is 
most widespread among programs including both 
elementary and secondary pupils, while the bulk of 
programs restricted to elementary pupils emphasize 
study of the outdoors and nature, and programs re- 
stricted to the junior-senior high level focus on a 
variety of topics specifically related to the utiliza- 
tion of the environment. This pattern of emphasis 
seems quite appropriate to the ages of the pupils 
involved. 



Scope of Programs 

Grade Levels Included 

Data considered thus far have shown that the 
grade levels of programs bear an important relation- 
ship to the basic nature of the programs. For this 
reason, a description of the scope of environmental 
education programs best begins with a consideration 
of which grades and how many grades are included 
in the programs. 



The largest proportion of school systems is included 
in this survey have combined programs offering envi- 
ronmental education to both elemeiitaiy and secon- 
dary pupils. Programs restricted to the elementary 
grades comprise a slightly smaller, i nd programs re- 
stricted to the junior-senior high gr.,des a very much 
smaller, proportion of the total. 

The majority of programs in large systems are 
combined programs. In medium size systems, the 
proportions of elementary and combined programs 
are more nearly equal. In small systems, programs 
restricted to the junior-senior grades represent a 
larger percentage of the total than in large or medium 
systems; however, even in small systems, junior- 
senior high programs remain by far the smallest pro- 
portion of the total. 

A more detailed picture emerges from considering 
the specific grades, prekindergarten through adult 
education, which participate in environmental pro- 
grams. If all school systems in the survey are taken 
together, it appears that programs are aimed chiefly 
at the upper elementary grades. As shown in 
Figure 1, over three-fourths of all programs are given 
in grade 6, and over one-half in grade 5, while per- 
centages for all other grades are smaller. 

Some differences related to school system size ap- 
pear in the grade level distribution of programs, 
l^rge, medium, and small systems all show generally 
the same pattern of distribution, with the percentage 
of programs including each grade increasing gradually 
throughout the elementary grades and then dropping 
off in the junior and senior high grades. However, 
the percentages for large systems run consistently 
higher than for medium or small systems; similarly, 
the percentages for medium-size sy stems generally 
exceed those for small systems, although the greater 
concentration of programs restricted to the junior- 
senior grades in small systems alters this pattern some- 
what in grades 7 through 12. Differences related to 



TABLE S.-DISTRIBUTION OF PROGRAMS BY SYSTEM SIZE 


Grade level restriction 


Total 


Urge 


Medium 


Small 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Elementary 


37.6% 


30.8% 


41.5% 


33.7% 


Junior-senior high 


16.0 


12.3 


12.2 


22.4 


Combined 


46.4 


56.9 


46.3 


43.9 




100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Number responding 


689 


65 


369 


2.55 



er|c a \ 
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system size are most noticeable at the prekinder- 
garten and adult education levels, which environ- 
mental programs least frequently include. Although 
among all responding s /stems only about 1 in 20 
includes either the prekindergarten or the adult edu- 
cation level, 1 in 10 of the large systems gives its 
programs at the prekindergarten level and about 1 
in 6 offers environmental education to adults. 

This picture, however, observes some important 
differences, for it groups together both combined 
elementary-secondary programs and programs that 
are restricted to one or the other grade level. If pro- 
grams are separated on the basis of grade level re- 
striction, a different type of pattern is found in each 
type of program, as shown in Figure 2. Programs 
restricted to the elementary grades are directed 
chiefly at grade 6; 87 percent of the elementary pro- 
grams include grade 6, while none of the other ele- 
mentary grades is included in more than one-half 
the elementary programs. Programs restricted to 
junior and senior high grades, however, concentrate 
on the senior high grades; over one-half of these pro- 
grams include grades 10, 11, or 12, while consider- 
ably less than half include grades 7, 8, or 9. Com- 
bined programs, on the other hand, focus chiefly on 



the middle grades, with 70 percent or more includ- 
ing each of grades 4 through 8; grade 6 shows the 
highest percentage, being included in 93 percent of 
the combined programs, while grades 5 and 7 are 
each included in more than 80 percc nt. 

This information sheds further light on the basic 
differences of emphasis which distinguish the junior- 
senior group of programs from the others and the 
more subtle differences that separate the elementary 
and combined programs. The junior-senior high 
programs are primarily senior high programs and 
designed for older students. This distinguishes them 
from the group of combined programs, which, al- 
though including the same grades, are more likely, 
at the secondary level, to be directed at junior high 
students. Again, while elementary and combined 
programs share a common focus on grade 6, the 
combined programs are essentially middle grade pro- 
grams, and the fact that a large proportion of them 
include grades 7 and 8 may account for the slightly 
different emphasis which. this group of programs 
shows in comparison with the elementary group. 

Statistics considered up to this point relate only 
to the question of WHICH grades are included in 



TABLE 4.-GRADES IN WHICH 


PPnCRAM IS GIVEN 








Grade 


Total 


Large 


System size 
Medium 


Small 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



Prekindergarten 


4.4% 


10.8% 


4.3% 


2.7% 


Kindergarten 


24.4 


29.2 


26.0 


20.8 


Grade 1 


32.4 


38.5 


34.7 


27.5 


Grade 2 


32.8 


41.5 


35.0 


27.5 


Grade 3 


35.8 


43.1 


38.2 


30.6 


Grade 4 


43.0 


52.3 


43.9 


39.2 


Grade 5 


56.3 


67.7 


58.8 


49.8 


Grade 6 




81.5 


78.9 


70.2 


Grade 7 


40.9 


47.7 


40.4 


40.0 


Grade 8 


39.0 


49.2 


38.2 


37.6 


Grade 9 


32.9 


46.2 


28.7 


35.7 


Grade 10 


36.S 


52.3 


32.5 


37.6 


Grade 1 1 


36.1 


49.2 


32.5 


38.0 


Grade 12 




53.8 


32.0 


36.1 


Adult education 


6.1 


16.9 


6.0 


3.5 


Number responding 


689 


65 


369 


255 




15 



17 



TABLE 5.-NUMBER OF PUPILS AND TEACHERS PARTICIPATING IN PROGRAMS 


Item 




Pupils 






Teachers 




EJcmentary 


Junior high 


Senior high 


Elcmenlary 


J *nior high 


Senior high 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 






ALL PROGRAMS 








M«an 




604 


607 


63 


15 


14 


Median 




300 


182 


20 


6 


4 


Low 




6 


4 


1 


1 


1 


High 




7,325 


17.000 


1,700 


125 


405 


Number responding 




192 


209 


404 


179 


189 






COMBINED PROGRAMS 








M«an 




692 


838 


83 


17 


19 


M«di* n 




400 


300 


30 


8 


6 


Low 


10 


6 


12 


1 


1 


1 


High 




7.325 


17.000 


1,700 


125 


405 


Number responding 




149 


137 


200 


135 


125 




ELEMENTARY PROGRAMS 








M«an 








44 


. . . 


. . . 


Median 








16 


. . . 


. . . 


lx>w 








1 


. . . 


. . . 


High 








600 




. . . 


Number responding 


208 


... 


... 


194 




... 




JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH PROGRAMS 








Mean 




297 


174 




10 


3 


Median 




186 


60 


. . . 


5 


1 


Low 




20 


9 


... 


1 


1 


High 




1,400 


2.627 


. . . 


85 


54 


Number responding 




29 


67 


• • • 


25 


58 




16 
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programs. Another question that deserves an answer 
is; HOW MANY grades do programs include? For 
example, is an elementary program simply a one- 
year program in ^radc 6, or a comprehensive program 
comprising all the elementary grades? Again, a conv 
hined program by definition must include at least 
one elementary and one secondary grade, but do 
such programs customarily comprise only one ele- 
mentary and one secondary grade, or do they cover 
all the elementary and all the secondary grades? 



Figure 3 shows on the left side at the lop the num- 
ber of elementary grades which elementary programs 
include and at the bottom the number of junior- 
senior high grades which junior-senior high programs 
include. For the purposes of comparison, the right 
side of the graph shows at the top the number of 
elementary grades which combined programs include 
and at the bottom the number of junior-senior high 
grades that combined programs include. 



It can readily he seen that each of the three types 
of programs represetus a different pattern in the 
number of grades included. Programs restricted to 
the elementary or to the junior-senior high grades 
are distinguished by the lendc icy to comprise only 
a small number of grades, llov/ever, elementary and 
juniopsenior high programs also differ from each 
other; the majority of elementary programs (61 per- 
cent) are onc-ycar programs, while a majority of 
junior-senior high programs (59 percent) comprise 
either two or throe grades, with the largest propor- 
tion (32 percent) comprising three grades. If iht se 
facts arc considered in relation to the grade level 
distribution shown in Figure 2, it seems fair to con- 
clude that the majority of elementary programs arc 
one-year programs, confined chiefly to grade 6, 
while a majority of the junior-senior high programs 
arc limited to two or three of grades 10 through 12. 

Combined programs exhibit a different patten al- 
together and can be seen to be more compreheiu ivc 
both at the elementary and at the secondary level. 



TABLE 6. -NUMBER OF 


PUPILS AND TEACEIERS PARTICIPATING JN PROGRAMS; BY 


SYSTEM SIZE 








Pupils 






Teachers 




Item 


Elementary 


Junior high 


Senior high 


Elementary 


Junior high 


Senior high 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 








LARGE SYSTEMS 






Mean 


6,216 


1,167 


2,411 


273 


36 


55 


Median 


3,240 


350 


280 


117 


16 


10 


IX)W 




40 


26 


2 


2 


1 


High 


45,193 


7,325 


17,000 


1,700 


122 


405 


Number responding 




16 


22 


38 


14 


21 








MEDIUM-SIZE SYSTEMS 






Mean 




737 


598 


58 


18 


13 


Median 




480 


300 


30 


9 


5 


l^w 




6 


9 


1 


1 


1 


High 




3,600 


5,000 


520 


125 


102 


Number responding 




107 


98 


217 


97 


85 








SMALL SYSTEMS 






Mean 




267 


171 


17 


5 


5 


Median 




200 


100 


10 


4 


2 


I.OW 




10 


4 


1 


1 


I 


High 




1,200 


1,150 


104 


30 


54 


Number responding 




69 


89 


149 


68 


83 






ri 



TABLE 7.-SEASON OF YEAR PROGRAM IS IN 


OPERATION 
















System size 




Grade level restriction 


Season 


Total 


Large 


Medium 


Small 


Elementary 


Junior- 

senior 

high 


Combined 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


All year (four seasons) 


25.2% 


36.9% 


25.7% 


21.5% 


15.9% 


20.9% 


34.9% 


All school year (fall, winter, 

spring) - 


26.6 


24.6 


27.9 


25.4 


20.2 


44.5 


26.1 


Summer only 


7.6 


9.2 


6.6 


8.6 


4.3 


8.2 


10,4 


Summer plus fall and/or spring .. 


4.9 


10.8 


5.1 


3.2 


4.0 


0.9 


7.0 


One season only within school 
year (fall or winter or spring) .. 


22.5 


4.6 


21.7 


28.1 


41,5 


14.5 


10.1 


Two seasons within school year 
(fall and winter, winter and 
spring, fall and spring) 


13.1 


13.8 


12.9 


13.3 


14.4 


10.9 


11.6 


99.9% 


99.9% 


99.9% 


100.1% 


100.3% 


99.9% 


100.1% 


Number responding 


698 


65 


377 


256 


258 


no 


318 



Since the survey covered all grade levels from pre- 
kindergarten through adult education, there are 
actually a total of eight elementary grades (PK-6) 
and seven secondary grade levels (7-adult education) 
to be considered. Over half (52 percent) of the com- 
bined prey^ams include six or more of the elementary 
grades, while at the secondary level the largest pro- 
portion (40 percent) of combined programs includes 
six or more grades. By comparison, only 1 7 percent 
of the elementary programs include six or more ele- 
mentary grades, and only 5 percent of junior-senior 
high programs include six or more secondary grades. 

If the total number of grades included in combined 
programs is computed, it appears that over half of 
them (54 percent) include nine or more grades and 
that over one-fourth of them include 13 or more 
grades. 

Number of grades 

in combined programs 



2 or 3 14.1% 

4 or 5 16.9 

6, 7. or 8 15.3 

9 or 10 15.3 

It or 12 11.9 

13 or more 26.6 

Number responding 320 



From this information, it is possible to put to- 
gether a general picture of three different types of 
environmental education programs in terms of the 
grade levels they reach. The largest proportion of 



environmental education programs include both 
some elementary and some secondary grades. A 
majority of these programs include nine or more 
grades, with over half of them including six or more 
elementary grades and a substantial portion of them 
including six or more secondary grades. Such pro- 
grams focus chiefly on grades 4-8. However, there 
also exists a substantial group of environmental 
programs which arc given only at the elementary 
level. Most of these arc one-year programs and di- 
rected at grade 6. In addition, there is a small group 
of programs restricted to the junior-senior high level, 
which arc aimed primarily at grades 10 through 12 
and offer two or three years of environmental 
study. 



Number of Pupils and 
Teachers Participating 

Another measure of the scope of programs is the 
number of pupils and teachers who participate in 
them. Although some respondents to the sur\xy 
did not answer the questions concerning enrollment 
and teacher participation, the following data give a 
limited picture of the scope of environmental pro- 
grams in terms of the numbers of participants. 

All responding programs together enroll a median 
of 550 elementary pupils, 300 junior-high pupils, 
and 182 senior-high pupils, and involve the partici- 
pation of a median of 20 elementary teachers, 6 
junior high teachers, and 4 senior-high teachers. 
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TABLF: 8. SCHf:DUUNG OY PROGRAM 



iSystcm si/c Grade !cvel restriction 



Scheduling of program 


Total 


Large 


Medium 


Small 


Llementary 


Junior- 

senior 

high 


Combined 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


Regular school week only 


66.7% 


44.0% 


67.6% 


71.0% 


83.5% 


67.9% 


52.4% 


Out of regular school hours only 
(school vacations and/or week- 
ends and/or summer vacations) 


7.1 


9.2 


6.2 


8.3 


3.1 


8.2 


9.7 


Regular school week and summer 
vacation 


12.5 


21.5 


13.6 


8.6 


9.4 


6.4 


17.2 


Regular school week plus time out 
of regular school hours within 
school year (school w'eek plus 
weekends and/or school vaca- 
tions) 


5.9 


4.6 


5.8 


6.3 


2.0 


14.7 


6.2 


Regular school week and summer 
vacation plus time out of school 
hours within school year 
(school week and summer vaca- 
tion plus school vacations and/ 
or weekends) 


7.7 


20.0 


6.9 


5.8 


2dl 


2.7 


J4.4 


99.9% 


99,9% 


100.1% 


100.0% 


100.(1% 


99.9% 


99.9% 


Number responding 


696 


65 


376 


255 


255 


109 


319 



The typical combined program enrolls a median 
of 800 elementary pupils, 400 junior high pupils, 
and 300 senior high pupils. A median of 30 ele- 
mentary teachers, 8 junior high teachers, and 6 
senior high teachers participate in combined pro* 
grams. By comparison, programs restricted to the 
elementary grades enroll a median of 418 pupils 
and involve the participation of a median of 16 
teachers, while programs restricted to the junior- 
senior high grades enroll a median of 186 junior 
high and 60 senior high pupils and involve the par- 
ticipation of a median of 5 junior high teachers and 
1 senior high teacher. Thus, combined programs are 
more extensive in the number of their participants 
at both elementary and secondary levels than arc 
separate elementary and secondary programs. 

Because the survey comprised school systems of 
widely different sizes, a more meaningful picture of 
the scope of programs can be obtained by consid- 
ering the number of pupil and teacher participants 
in relation to school system size. In large systems, 
which enroll a total of 25,000 or more pupils, (he 
median program enrollment is 3,240 elementary 
pupils, 350 junior high pupils, and 280 senior high 
pupils; the median number of teachers participating 
is 117 elementary teachers, 16 junior high teachers, 







and 10 senior high teachers. Medium-size systems, 
enrolling between 3,000 and 25,0 0 0 pupils, have a 
median program enrollment of 700 elementary 
pupils, 480 junior high pupils, and 300 senior high 
pupils; the median number of teacher participants 
is 30 elementary teachers, 9 junior high teachers, 
and 5 senior high teachers. In small systems, with 
total enrollments between 1,000 and 3,000, pro- 
grams enroll a median of 220 elementary pupils, 

200 junior high pupils, and 100 senior high pupils; 
these programs involve the participation of a median 
of 10 elementary teachers, 4 junior high and 2 
senior high teachers. 

In rclatintr the number of program participants 
to the size of school systems, it is advisable to keep 
in mind the varied methods which may be used to 
include environmental study in the school program. 
Environmental education may be a part of the re- 
quired curriculum or a voluntary activity in the 
form of either elective courses or an extracurricular 
program out of school hours. Thus, the number of 
pupils enrolled in a program may be an index of the 
availability of the program or an index of pupil in- 
terest in the program. Again, in eases where envi- 
ronmental education is part of the required curricu- 
lum, the restriction of the program to certain grade 
levels may mean that only a small portion of the 
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total system enrollment will be involved in the pro* 
gram in any one year, although the program may 
ultimately reach all pupils in the system as they 
move through thi grades. 

Time Devoted to Programs 

A lliird measure of the scope of programs is the 
time they involve. Two questions in the sur\ey re* 
laled to the times at which programs were in 
operation. One question asked respondents to in- 
dicate in which of the four seasons of the year 
(fall, winter, spring, and summer) their programs 
operated. 1 he other question asked at what times 
the program operated: (a) regular school week. 
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(h) school vacations, (c) weekends, and (d) summer 
vacation. 



From resjKHises to the first question, it appears 
that a majority of programs operate either year* 
round (all four seasons) or throughout the entire 
school year (fall, winter, and spring). About one- 
fourth of the responses fall into each of these two 
categories. Only 8 percent of the respondents in- 
dicated programs during the summer only, hut over 
one-fifth (23 percent) reported that their programs 
operated only during one season within the school 
year (fall or winter or spring). 



TABU: 9.- AVLRACh NUMBF.R OF DAYS KACH PUPIL SPENDS IN PROGRAM 



In cUiSfoom Outside cUssroom 



Item 


Elementary 


Junior high 


Senior high 


F.lcnienlary 


Junior high 


Senior high 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 








AI,L PROGRAMS 






Mean 


21 


36 


55 


6 


10 


18 


Median 


10 


12 


20 


5 


5 


5 


low 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Ili«h 


180 


180 


200 


200 


130 


180 


Number responding 


356 


163 


185 


449 


178 


176 








COMBINED PROGRAMS 






Mean 


1 

* 1 


29 


42 


6 


8 


• 

11 


Median 


10 


10 


J2 


5 


5 


5 


lx>w 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


I 


High 


180 


180 


200 


50 


90 


90 


Number res poncing 


183 


125 


105 


2lt 


135 


no 








ELEMENTARY PROGRAMS 






Mean 


22 


. . * 


. . . 


5 


. . * 


. . . 


.Mediifi ..... ............. ...... 


10 


. ; . 


. . . 


5 


. . . 


• . . 


IjOW 


1 


. . . 


. . . 


1 


. . . 




- 


180 


. . . 


. . . 


60 


. . . 


. . . 


Number responding 


166 


... 




229 


. . . 


... 






Jl'MOR SENIOR men PROGRAMS 




.\Sean ..... — 


. • ♦ 


67 


72 


« » 4 


20 


32 


Medan ..................................... 


. . . 


40 


43 


« . . 


5 


10 




. . . 


1 


1 


♦ . . 


1 


1 


High — 


. . . 


180 


190 


. . 4 


130 


I8U 


Number re tponeNrig 


* * * 


30 


78 


... 


31 


61 





xo^x x<D xc.t -<x>-«xnxmrm 



FIGURE 3 



NUMBER OF GRADES WITHIN EACH GRADE LEVEL AT WHICH PRDGRAM IS GIVEN 
(PERCENT OF ALL PROGRAMS AS RESTRICTED BY GRADE LEVEL) 



I I ELC>«NTARY 




JR< SR* HIGH 




COheiNCO 



SIX OR MORE GRA0C6 
FIVE BRAOES 
FOUR GRADES 
THREE GRADES 
TWO GRADES 
ONE GRACE 

SIX OR M3RE GRADES 
FIVE GRADES 
FOUR GRADES 
THREE GRADES 
TWO GRADES 
ONE GRACE 
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TABI.E lO.-PROCRAM ADMINISTRATION 


Type of admir ItlTJtion 


Total 




System size 






Region 




Urge 


Medium 


Small 


NVjjth- 


^orjth. 


Middle 


W’est 


1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Decentratired within iht school 


















system 


30.7% 


29.0% 


32.3% 


28.6% 


45.1% 


26.0% 


23.2% 


26.6% 


CenCraliied sdthin thr school 


















syiiem 


51.4 


58.1 


50.4 


51.2 


39.5 


52.0 


63.8 


•S3. 8 


In cooperation with other 


















school systems 


12.i* 


6.5 


12.9 


12.7 


8.7 


16.0 


7.2 


20.7 


Other 


5.7 


6.5 


4.3 


7.5 


6.? 


6.U 


3.8 


6.9 




100.1% 


100.1% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Number responding 


685 


62 


571 


252 


195 


50 


237 


203 



The times of year at which programs operate is 
clearly related lo the grade tevcl of the programs. 
Combined programs ha\e the most extensive opera* 
tion; the largest proportion of them {35 percent) 
operate year-round. In contrast* the largest propor* 
tion of juniof'senior high programs (45 percent) 
operate throughout the school year* while elemen- 
tary programs have the most limited operation, with 
ihei*’ largest proportion (42 percent) operating o niy 
at one season within the school year. 

I^Tge systems have programs with more extensive 
operation than medium or small systems. A much 
larger percentage of programs in large than in medi- 
um of small systems operate year-round. Conversely, 
the percentage of programs that operate during only 
one season within the school year is n,vch higher in 
medium and small systems than in large systems. 

In regard lo scheduling, most programs are limited 
to the regular schcK^I week. Twevihirds of the re- 
spondents indicated that their prt^ams operated 
during the regular school week only. One program 
in 8 operates during the regular school week and 
summer vacation, and in addition 8 percent operate 
at these ts\e> times as well as in lime outside regular 
school houis during the school year (i.e., school >a- 
cations and wrekends), making a total of one-fifth 
of all programs that operate during the school week 
and summer vacation with or without the use of ad- 
ditional lime during the school year. HoWTser, only 
a small percentage of programs (6 percent) uses 
time out of school hours svilhin the school year 
(school vacations and weekends) in addition to the 
regular school sstek. lew f«x>gtams (7 percent) 

O 

ERIC 
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crate entirely outside rcg\ilar school hours (i.c., dur- 
ing school vacations, weekends, and summer vaca- 
tion). 

Differences in scheduling of programs bear some 
relation lo grade level. Although a majority of all 
three types of programs classified by grade level op- 
erate during the school week only, the siae of the 
majority varies grcdlly, from over four-fifths for 
elementary programs, to mure than iwo ihirds for 
junior-senior higli programs, to little more than one- 
half for combined programs. In \ icw of the large 
projKHtion of combined programs that operate year- 
round, it ts not surprising to find lhat a considerable 
|Krccntage of these programs (32 |Krccnt) operate 
during siimnKr vacation as well as during the tegular 
school week; almost one-half of these (14 percent) 
use lime outside school hours within the schoed 
year in addition In the school week and summer va- 
cation. Junior-senior high programs, the largest pro- 
psntion of which operate throughout the school year, 
n Rurally do not use the summer vacation to the ex- 
tent that combined pr<»grams do; hovvexer, 1 5 per- 
cent of these programs use lime outside schiiol hours 
within the schoed year in addition to the regular 
school wrek, 

DiffcrctKCS related to the siac of schcKil systems 
arc cxen more striking. FewTf than half the pro- 
grams in large systems iie limited to the regular 
school wxek, while over onc-fiflh of them operate 
during both the school v\t*ck and summer vacation, 
and an additional one-fifth use time outside school 
hours within the school year as v%'cH as the school 
week and summef vacation. 
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Another question approached the matter of time 
differently. This question asked respondents to state 
the average number < f days each pupil spends in the 
program. Because environmental education custom* 
arily includes on*site experience, such as field trips, 
weekend or summer camp activity, in addition to 
regular classroom instruction, respondents were asked 
to give both the number of days a pupil spent in the 
classroom and the number of days spent outside the 
classroom. Amounts for elementary, junior*high, and 
senior high pupils were recorded separately. 

Results show that most of the pupil’s time is spent 
in classroom activity and that older pupils spend a 
greater amount of lime in the classroom than younger 
ones. 1 he median number of days that elementary 
pupils spend in the classroom is 10; for junior*high 
pupils, the median is 12 days; and for senior^high 
pupils, it is 20 days. 1 he median amount of time 
spent outside the classroom is 5 days for all grade 
levels. 

If responses are analyzed by the grade level of pro 
grams, some interesting differences appear at the 
junior and senior high»school levels. Although 
ele*mentary pupils in programs restricted to the 
elementary grades spend about the same amount of 
lime both in and out of the classroom as elemen* 
lary pupils in combined programs, junior high and 
senior high pupils in programs that operate only in 
the secondary grades customarily spend more time 
in the program than junior high and senior high 
pupils in combined programs. 

The overfall 'alue of these data is somewhat 
limited by the variety of ways in which environ* 
mental education may be presented. Study of the 
environment may be integrated with the material 
of other courses (for instance, the science program) 
which meet every day throughout the school year. 

In this case, the pupil spends s<ime part of e\ery 
school day on classwvrk related to the program; if 
these courses carry daily homework assignments, 
he wiW also spend s<imc part of every school day on 
ut>rk outside the classroom that is related to the 
program. This is apparently the case in some pro- 
grams where respondents indicated that pupils spent 
1 80 days both in the classroom and out of the class- 
room. In other cases, environmental education may 
be represented by a separate course meeting one or 
more times a wek throughout the year or through- 
out one semester, of it may be a special unit of work 
within another course, imping intensive work for 
smtai weks. Some programs may rtxoht chiefly 




around selected field trips with special class activi- 
ties before and after. In other programs, activity 
out of the classroom may include independent 
pupil work on special projects or group activities 
before or after school, such as scien 'e clubs or na- 
ture study groups. Such differences, and consequent 
differences in the apportioning of pupil time in the 
program, are present, though not visible, in the cal- 
culation of oyer-all means and medians of days 
spent by pupils in widely different types of pro- 
grams. 

Data related to the temporal scope of programs 
corrr)borate other evidence for three different types 
of environmental education programs distinguished 
by grade level. Combined programs tend to be the 
most comprehensive in that a larger portion of them 
operate on a year-round basis and utilize time out- 
side the regular school week. Klementary programs 
are the most limited, operating chiefly within the 
regular school week and often at only one season of 
the school year. Programs offered only at the junior- 
senior high level appear to be of a different kind al- 
together, representing a more intensive approach 
within a traditional academic framework, these 
programs tend to operate throughout the school 
year, utilizing chiefly the regular school week but 
also in some cases weekends and school vacations 
during the year, and involving a greater amount of 
classuHim work by students. 



Program Administration 

A final descriptive factor that may help to explain 
some of the diversity among programs (hat has al- 
ready been seen and will be seen in data to follow is 
the differing basis of program administration. 

About one-half of alt programs are administered 
on a centralized basis within the school system, 
about 5 in 10 have decentralized arrangements, and 
about I program in 8 is administered in nxipcralion 
with other school systems. Not surprisingly, cen- 
tralized administration is most prevalent among large 
systems, wbile a higher percentage of medium and 
small than of large systems operate their programs in 
cooperation with other school systems. 

Decentralized arrangements are most common in 
the Northeast; centralized administration prevails 
rmisl heavily in the middle section of the counirv*; 
and a higher percental of school systems in the West 
than in other regions admmister their programs in 
cooperation with other school sx'sieim. 




PROGRAM CONTENT AND PROCEDURES 



ENVIRONMKXTAL KDL'CA'IION offers a wide 
range of iwssibic learning experiences for pupils. 

The environment may be studied scientifically 
through various academic disciplines. Or pupils may 
learn about the practical use of natural resources 
through the study of such subjects as agriculture 
and forestry* or about the use of the environment 
for pleasure through the development of skills in 
outdoor s|m>Ms. Cultural and social implications of 
human ecology can contribute to the study of his- 
lory, or an appreciation of nature can be enhanced 
through art activities. Other skills, such as nalhc- 
matics or English composition, may also be used in 
studying the environment. 

Pupils can learn about the environment through 
a variety of media and activities in the classriwm or 
through an extended cxjKrience in outdoor living. 
Field trips undertaken for s}>ccific purposes can pro- 
vide pupils \siih an opportunity to apply their class- 
room learning or to bring back to the classroom new 
experiences and ideas for further study. 

In surveying environmental education programs 
throughout the country as a whole, it is essential to 
determine the nature of the exjKriences, activities, 
and areas of study that make up the o3nlcn! of pro- 
grams. Accordingly, a number of questions in the 
surs ey instrument were directed to (his purpose. 
Other questions were designed to illustrate related 
procedures in such areas as curriculum planning and 
resources, and pupil evaluation. 



Pupil Activities and Experiences 

Utilisation ct On Site Experience 

Study of the ensirofimenl can profitably be ap- 
proached through exptftencrs on sites outside the 
classroom tn addition to regular classroom instruc- 
tion. Such experiences may lake the form of an ex- 
tended period spent in residence at a particular site, 
a series of sisits during the day to sites withovil re- 
maining osernight, or separate fieW trips for pari or 
all of a day to sisit a particular site of relevance to 
the curriculum. Three questions in the survey con- 
the utihratioti of such on site experiences. 



One question presented respondents with a list of 
possible types of pupil experience ami asked them to 
indicate which ones were used m their programs. 

The list included: (a) on-site resident experience 
(overnight); (b) sequential day visit program; (c) se- 
lected field trips; (d) classroom experiences. 

Responses show that a majority of programs use 
some form of on-site experience in addition to class- 
room instruction. Less than 3 percent of respon- 
dents indicated that their programs were confined 
to ctassroom experience. However, onc-fmirlh re- 
ported that they use on site experiences without 
classroom instruction; 15 percent use on-sitc resi- 
dence experience only. About 3 programs in 10 use, 
in addition to classroom study, on-site experiences 
that arc limited to day visits (field trips and sequen- 
tial day visits); I program in 6 is limited to classroom 
experience plus seleclcd field visits. Twenty percent 
of all programs use on-sitc resident experience in ad- 
dition to ctassroom experience and field trips, and 
1 4 percent include all four types of experience. 

Types of pupil experiences relate to the grade 
level of programs. The largest proportion of etemcn- 
lary programs (31 percent) involve on-sitc resident 
experience only, and 20 percent use classroom ex- 
periences and field t;ips in addition to resident ex- 
perience. The largest proportion of junior-senior 
high programs (40 percent) in keeping with their 
more traditional, academic orientation are limited to 
classroom experience and selected field trips; 19 per- 
cent include sequential day v isits in addition to class- 
room cxfKricnce and field trips. Combined programs, 
as might be expected from tbeir distinguishing gen- 
eral characteristics, arc more comprehensive in the 
tyj>cs of experience they offer; 22 percent of them 
include all four types of experience, and 23 percent 
use resident experience in addition to classroom cx- 
pctichce and field trips. 

If on-sitc experiences arc used in conjunction with 
classroom wx>rk, it is important to consider the ways 
in which such activities are incorporated into the 
regular class program. Two other qitestions in the 
survey dealt with this topit. Those concerned, re- 
spectively, prior preparation fc^ on-site experience 
and follow -up acihities. 
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tabu: ii.-TYPEs or purn, EXPtRitNCts 








Experience 


Total 


Grade level rcsirictir 

Elementary Junior- 

senior 
high 


*n 

Combined 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Ctassroom exj^rience only 


2.S% 


2.0% 


5.5% 


1.9% 


On site resident experience only 


15.2 


51.0 


3.7 


6.0 


Resident experience, sequential day xisits 
and/or selected field trips 


5.4 


7.1 


1.8 


4.7 


Sequential xisits and/or Hr Id trips 


6.1 


6.5 


7.5 


5.0 


Classroom and field trips 


16.5 


6.7 


40.4 


16.1 


Oassroom. field trips, and sequent iai 
vitili 


12.1 


5.9 


19.5 


14.6 


Oassroom, field trips, and resident 

experience 


19.5 


20.0 


10.1 


22.8 


Oassroom, sequential visits and/or 
resident experience 


8.5 


15.8 


1.8 


6.9 


All types of experience 


M.4 


7.5 


10.1 


21.8 




100.2% 


tOO.3% 


l00.(Kt 


99.8* 


Number responding 


695 


2iS 


109 


SI6 



The ovcrwhclminj^ majority of respondenU in- 
dicated the use of both prior preparation and fob 
low-tip actisilies. Only 5 percent reported that they 
had no prior preparation activities and only 7 per- 
cent indicated that the qvicsiion on follow-up activ- 
ities was not applicable, either because they be- 
longed to the scry small minority of systems that use 
no on site experiences or because they do not en- 
gage in these activities. Slightly fewer junior-senior 
high programs use prior preparation and follow -up 
actixities than do elementary and combined pro- 
grams. 

rROGRAMS I'SING !>RIOR rRtPARATION 

Nwitiber 





rcfcenl 


respoAdini 


IJemenlary 


98.8% 


257 


Junior -senfot high 


85.7 


101 


Combirsed 


91.8 


310 


Total 


91.6% 


683 


PROGRAMS I^ING rOI.l.OW-l P ACllVllII.S 

\umbft 




Percent 


respeesdinf 


Lie men tar)’ 


96.1% 


25? 


Junior -fcnkir high ... 


83.? 


108 


Combined 


9).9 


310 



roid m 

o 




Kach of these two questions presented a check- 
list of possible activities and asked respondents to 
indicate which ones they used in their programs. 
Among prior preparation actixities, discussions and 
reading in class arc used in nine-tenths of all pro- 
grams, andioxisual presentations in more than three 
fourths, and x isits by resource persons in about txvc 
thirds. Visits of resource persons are most heavily 
used in combined programs and least in junior- 
senior high programs. Junior-senior high programs 
also use andioxisual presentations to about the sanit 
extent as discussions and reading, xxhilc discussions 
and reading arc used in a greater percentage of ele- 
mentary and combined programs than arc aiidio- 
xisual presentations. 



Among folloxv-up actixities, oral reports and dis- 
cussions haxe the xxidcst use, being utili/ed in 85 
percent of all responding programs. About three- 
fourths of the pr<>grams haxe actixities xvhkh use 
specimens gathered in the on site experience, dis- 
plays or exhibits, and written reports or essays. 
Films, slides, and transparencies; reading to extend 
learning txpcriencts of the on site xisits; and art ac- 
lixilks are also among the follow-iip aclhilks which 
more than Half the programs use. 

71 
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Since the lypes of aclivilics used must be adapted 
to (he age and interests rf pupils^ it is not surpris* 
iiig to find some variation of responses related to 
the grade level of tne program. The most notice- 
able difference occurs in regard to art activities, 
which arc used in a large proportion of elementary 
programs (61 percent) and combined programs 
(53 percent), but in only a small percentage of ju- 
nior*scnior high programs (17 percent). The pro- 
portion of junior-senior high programs using read- 
ing to extend learning cNpcricnccs (fewer than 4 in 
10) is also much smaller than the proportion of 
combined or elementary programs (about G in 10 
for both) using this activity. The two types of ac 
tivitics utilized by the largest proportion of junior- 
senior high programs are the examination, identifi- 
cation, and use of specimens; and films, slides, or 
traiisparcnctcs. Action programs, such as conserva- 
tion projects, do not stand among the most widely 
used follow-up activities, but they arc used in a 
greater percentage of combined and jiinior scnior 
high programs than of elementary programs. 



Areas of Study and Activity 

To determine the subject-matter content of pro- 
grams, the survey instrument included a checklist 
question of 39 items representing different subject- 
matter areas, specialties, skills, or activities which 
might be included in environmental education pro- 
grams. An additional item provided respondents 
vilh the opportunity to indicate additional areas of 
study; however, only 6 percent did so. 

Although the items were listed alphabetically in 
the questionnaire, they were grouped into catego- 
ries of related topics for convenience in reporting. 



A large number of the items on the list represent 
branches of the sciences which have a direct relation 
to study of the environment, such as biology, bot- 
any, or geology. Applied sciences, such as conserva- 
tion, agriculture, or forestry, coin irisc a second cat- 
egory. A third group consists of related studies, 
such as chemistry and physics, geography and his- 
lary, which do not utilize environmental experiences 
as directly as the first group. N^irious sports and 
recreational activities make iipamithcr group, while 
a fifth category represents the arts, including items 
such as art, creative writing, drama, and music, llic 
as'iignmcni of items to different categories is, (d 
course, arbitrary and might in some cases be dis- 
puted; the system of categories is hiicnded only hi 
serve as a general means of dislingviisliing the various 
aspects of program content. 

Rcsjxmscs show that most programs have a 
scientific ortcnialion. Figure ) shovvs the items 
ranked by the j>crccnlagc of rcsjKinsc for cadi and 
identified by the calcgtiry to which each brl<»ngs. 

It can readily be seen that the light and lightly 
shaded areas which represent, respectively, the cn• 

\ ironmcntal sciences and the applied sciences pre- 
dominate toward the top of (he graph and that the 
darker areas representing related studies, sports, and 
arts predominate toward the bottom. The range 
abovT 70 percent is wholly occupied by the environ- 
mental sciences with the exception of the top-rank- 
ing applied science, conservatum. Between 50 and 
70 jKreent, applied sciences and environmental 
sciences together rcpicscnl the dominant element. 
Related studies predominate 1/Jlvvccn 40 and 50 
jKrccnl, and art activities between 30 and 40 per- 
cent. Sports activities arc dominant only bciwccn 
20 and 30 jKrceiit, although isolated items in this 
category stand much higher. 




TABU 12 . TYTtSOr PRIOR PREPARATION ISM) 



Type of prr pjitJtioO 


Total 


Grade level restrklion 
Memeniar>' Junioe- Combined 

senior 
hi eh 


\ 


2 


5 


4 


5 


Discussions and re hi class 


S9.9% 


95.4% 


76.9% 


91.5% 


AucSoTimat present at tons in class 


76.0 


75.9 


73.1 


77.1 


Msit to by resoofce persons 


66.5 


64 2 


54.8 


72.9 


Other 


15.) 


14 8 


17.3 


14 5 


Number respondint 


6«5 


257 


104 


S10 


vs 
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TABLE 13.-TYPES OF FOLLOW UP ACTIVITIES 


USED 






Type of follow up 
activities 


Total 


Grade level re sir k: 
klementary Junior* 

senior 
high 


ion 

Combined 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Oral reports and discussions 


85.3% 


89.9% 


67.4% 


86.9% 


bxamination, Identification, and use of 
specimens gathered 


74.5 


70.0 


73.9 


79.4 


Displays and exhibits 


73.6 


73.7 


64.1 


75.9 


Written reports and/or essays 


73.6 


76.9 


62.0 


75.3 


Films, slides and/or transparencies 


63.1 


57.9 


73.9 


64.3 


Reading to extend learning experiences . 


55.3 


57.9 


35.9 


59.1 


Art activities 


50.9 


60.7 


17.4 


52.9 


Action program (i.c., conservation 
project) 


45.0 


37.7 


45.7 


51.2 


Structured lessons 


53.4 


36.0 


21.7 


34.7 


Sound recording 


18.0 


13.0 


13.0 


25.7 


Drama 


12.5 


13.8 


1.1 


14.8 


Other 


5.8 


6.1 


7.6 


4.5 


Number responding ............................ 


640 


247 


92 


291 



To compare percentages within categories, the 
table groups items by categories and ranks them by 
percent within categories. As might he exfKrcted, 
broad areas of study show higher percentages with* 
in each group than s|Kcific subjects or activities. 

For example, a higher percentage of resjKindents 
checked the general area of study *'cnnservatioir’ 
than the specific subject “forestry'' in the applied 
sciences, while in the sports area, more indicated 
thit their programs included the general activity 
“recreation" than any of the specific sport skills. 
Similarly, a higher percentage checked specific sub* 
jeefs or actisitics, such as biology of art, than spe- 
cialitics tike marine biology or sculpture. This ten* 
dency for more programs lo include the more gen* 
eral areas of study and acti\ity, while predictahte, 
also indicates that many of these programs are di* 
reeled Co general rather tharr specific objectis ts, as 
Che descfipCtons of program intent ha\e already 
shown. 

In considering the separate categories, the cn\i* 
ronmenlal sciences deserve special attention because 
of the inclusion of most of them in a majority of 
programs. These fall Into three groups: the top 
group comprises ecology*, bk)k>gy, insect study, ge- 
ology, boUrry, general science, and weather study, 

O 




all of which are found in a substantial majority of 
programs; limnology, zoology, and astronomy make 
tip a middle group and are included in a large pro- 
}K>rtion <»f programs; marine biology, marine zool* 
ogy, and oceanography are the sciences least fre- 
quently included in programs. 

Among the applied sciences, afte^ the lop ranking 
general subject of cnnseisation, forestry, and map 
and compass stand highest; health, agriculture, and 
home economics are included in far fewer prt>grams. 
Ger^aphy, mathematics, social studies, and his- 
tory are the related studies meut often included in 
programs; chemistry, physics, and psychology arc 
more rarely included. 

In the area of sports, more programs include rec- 
reation and physical education than the more spe- 
cialized sports skills and acthitics listed, while art 
and creative sstiting arc the Iwxi areas of arts acliv- 
itv that arc most frequently used in programs. 

.Analysis of respmses by grack level of program 
show s a number of differences that distinguish ele- 
mentary and combirKd programs from juntor-senior 
high programt« In the area of environmental sci- 
ettets are ststtal subjects that a much larger percent* 
age of ektnenuty and combined prevgrams than of 



junior-senior high programs incliuic. Those arc in- 
sect study, general science, weather study, and as- 
tronomy. 

Gfide level restriction 

hk- Junior- Corn- 

men* senior bined 

iiiy— 



(iwtctitudy 81.0% 50.0% 82.8% 

G<n«rat ickncf 76.7 52.7 81.5 

•.Vfalhfr iiudy 72.5 48.2 76.5 

Astronomy 55.4 21.8 49.5 

Number responding .. 258 110 319 



A similar phenomenon occurs in the group of re- 
lated studies, where a much larger percentage of ele- 
mentary and combined programs than of iunior- 



3i 

senior high programs include mathematics and so- 
cial studies. 



Grade level restriction 





Ele- 


Junior* 


Com- 




men- 


senior 


bined 




iiHL- 


hiib 




Mathematics 


48.8% 


25.6% 


54.9% 


Social studies 


41.1 


20.0 


51.7 


Number responding .. 


258 


NO 


319 



In the are*a of the arts, none of the activities or 
subjects is included in more than a fourth of the 
junior-senior high programs, while art and creative 
V I iling are p»arl of the content of more than 60 per- 
cent ofbuth elementary and combined programs. 



TABIT: 14. ARI:AS OI STCDV and ACTIVITILS INClTDtD IN PROGRAM 




.Area 



Percent of 
profrimi 



Area 



tNVIRONMbNfAI. SCttNCt 



APPM^D SCItNCt 





Bio)og>* 

Insect study 

GeolojO 

Botany 

General science 
Weather siudv 
limnok>g> 

/x>o)ogY 

Astronomy 
Mirirse b«olog> 
5tarine foolof> 
Oceanography 



86 . 8 % 

79.1 
77.C 

76.8 

75.5 

75.1 

70.4 

61.8 

54.6 

47.4 

35.5 
25.0 
15.3 



Conservation 

Forestry 

Map and compass 

Health 

Agriculture 

Hoin< economies 

SPORTS 

Recteairon 

Phyikal education 

Hunter safety 

Angling and easting 

Canoeing and water safety .... 

ARTS 



RTLMtD STL DIFS 

OeofMphy 



Social studies 

Histor>» — 

Chemistry 

Physks 

Psythology 

Number responding 





.\rt 


49.8% 


Oealite writing 


47.5 


Reading 


42.8 


Musk 


582 


F.nglith 


22.5 


Drama 


12 4 


literature 


6.3 


Sculpture 


699 


Number respoeiding ................ 



Percent of 
(Hograms 

^ 2 



95.6% 

69.8 

65.5 

52.1 

33.3 
12.7 

67.0% 

47.1 

27.5 

22.5 

20.3 



58.1% 
54 2 

38.1 

55.1 
32.5 
21.9 
19.3 

9.4 

699 
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FIGURE 4 

PERCENT OF ALL PROGRAMS INCLUDING EACH AREA OF STUDY OR ACTIVITY 



□ 



ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE 



APPLIED SCIENCE 



RELATED STUDIES 



SPORTS 



1 ARTS 



CONSERVATION 


9S 


ECOLOGY 


B6 


BIOLOGY 


ZB 


INSECT STUDY 


77 


GEOLOGY 


76 


BOTANY 


7S 


GEhERAL SCIENCE 


7S 


WEATHER STUDY 


70 


FORESTRY 


69 


RECREATION 


67 


MAP AND COMPASS 


69 


LihHDLOGY 


6L 


ART 


SB 


ZOOLOGY 


S4 


CREATIVE WRITING 


S4 


HEALTH 


SB 


GEOGRAPHY 


49 


MATHEMATICS 


47 


ASTRONOMY 


47 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


47 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


48 


HISTORY 


99 


READING 


SO 


MARINE BIOLOGY 


99 


MUSIC 


SS 


AGRICULTURE 


S3 


ENGLISH 


88 


HUNTER BATETY 


87 


MARINE ZOOLOGY 


89 


CHEMISTRY 


88 


ANGLING AhO CABTINO 


88 


DRAMA 


81 


CAfOCiNO AHO WAtERBAFErTBO 


LiriRATUK 


19 


OCCANOQRAf>HY 


IS 


HOME COCKCMtCB 


18 


PHYSICS 


18 


SCULPTURE 


a 


PSYOaUBY 


B 
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TAHI.i: IV I'St OF NA IIONAI, PARK SF.RVICK RKSOORCKS, BY 


SYSTEM SIZE 






Resource 


lotal 




Medium 


Small 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


r$e of .Valioiul Park Service media reiourics $uth .is films, 
^umphlcls 


71.37a 


71.4% 


72.4% 


69.37a 


Visitor centers, nature trails, historic walks, intrrpretiie 

programs, etc 


52.8 


71.4 


52.9 


46.7 


lectures l»y visiting .National Park Service personnel 


•to. 5 


47.6 


37.6 


43.1 


Technical assistance in developing local environmental si<-dy 
areas or utilising existing environmental study areas in 
the National ^Jrk System 


35.8 


50.0 


33.5 


35.0 


Experimental insi jclional materials being developed in the 
NETC) program (.National Emironmenlal Education 
Development) 


24.5 


45.2 


25.3 


16.8 


Other 


5.0 


4.8 


5.0 


5.1 


Number rcs^vonding 


400 


42 


221 


137 



Hi»\vc\cr, .imong sports adivilics ami applied sci- 
ences, the general areas of heallli and physical edu- 
cation arc much more liea\ily represented in elernerv 
lary and combined programs than in jvinior^senior 
high programs, hill a much larger pro|K>rtion ofju* 
nior-senior high programs include the s|>ecific top- 
ics, agriculuire and hunter safely. 



Grjuk kvcl tfstrkiion 





tie- 


Junior- 


Com- 




men- 


senior 


bined 




DIY 






Health 


57.8% 


31.8% 


55.2% 


Physical education ..... 


58.1 


22.7 


45.4 


.\grkuliure 


25,6 


51.8 


33.9 


Hunter safety 


20.2 


48.2 


27.3 


Number responefing .. 


258 


no 


319 



These findings enlarge the general picti.re, al- 
ready established, of different types of programs 
distinguished by grade k\trl. 1 he elementary and 
combined programs, being designed for younger pu- 
pils and intended to gist them a general acquain- 
tance uith the emitonment, inciude a broader rangr 
of subjects and activities. Programs directed only 
at the junior-senior high k\el, on the other hand, 
are more likely to be limited to subjects that form 
part of the traditional high school ciirnciilum, such 
as biology, botany, or agriculture, and to specific 
activities of imtrest to oklet pupils; they are less 
likely to include tangentutly rtUted sul^ts or to 
aclHitks as a method of learning. 



ERIC 
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School system size also brais a relation to the 
areas of study and aclisity iiuTudcd in progr.ims. 
Since large systems have a gi eater number of pupils 
to senr and more extensile resources with which to 
sene them, it might he exfKcled that they would 
offer more comprehensiic programs. This supjxisi- 
lion is confirmed by the fact that m<»st of the areas 
of study and activity on the list are included in a 
higher |Krcentagc of programs in large systems than 
in medium or small systems. In the eniironmcntal 
sciences, related studies, and the arts, percentages 
are almost invariahly higher for large systems than 
for medium size systems, and for medium-size s) s- 
tems than for small systems. Percentages for medi- 
um-size systems sometimes conform more closely 
to those for large systems and s<»mclimcs to those 
for small systems In a few cases, the |>crientagcs for 
nKdium size systems actually exceed thtise for large 
systems, hut neicr by more than 5 percentage |xunts. 
Differences on the whole tend to be of less magni- 
tude than thv^sc noted in the gtadc-k\el analysis, 
the greatest differences occur in regard to zoology, 
astronomy, history, mathematics, siKul studies, and 
all the areas of the arts. 

1 his pattern is bo'ken by scieral items among the 
applied sciences and sjioris activities. Alihcnigh the 
|Krccniagcs for large systems arc the highest in a 
mtmbcr of casc«, and health education in particu- 
lar is irrcludcd in a much largrt pfi>porlion of the 
programs in large systems, conservation and fores- 
try are about av wickty, or more widely*, studied in 
the programs of mednifn arnf snvall systems as in the 
programs of large systems. The proportion of small 
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TABIX I6.-USE OF NAriONAL 


PARK SERVICE RESOURCES, BY REGION 




Resource 


Total 


Northeast 


Southeast 


Middle 


\Vf»l 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Use of National Park Service 
media resources such as 
films, pamphlets 


71.3% 


CG.1% 


6U% 


66.07* 


80.0% 


Visitor cenlert, nature traits, 
historic walks, interpretive 
programs, tic 


52,8 


61.5 


61.5 


34.0 


56.1 


t^ectures by \isiling National 
Park Service personnel 


40.5 


25.7 


61.5 


24.7 


55.5 


Technical aisislance in develop 
ing tocat cmironmentat study 
areas or uliliring existing en- 
sironmenta! study areas in the 
National Park System 


35.8 


22.9 


56.4 


28.9 


43.9 


Lxperimental instructional mal- 
erialt being developed in the 
NEtD program |Nationa1 En- 
uronmrntal Education 
Dc^xlopnoeni) * 


24.5 


19.3 


53.8 


25.8 


20.0 


Other 


5.0 


1.8 


5.1 


10.5 


3.9 


Number responding * 


400 


109 


39 


97 


155 



systems inducting agricuhurc in ihcit programs is 
similar to the oroportion of large systems and con- 
siderably greater than the proportion of medium- 
siae systems. In the area of hunter safety, the 
percentage of small systems including this specially 
is greater than the percentages of both medium and 
Urge systems. 







Medium 


Small 




rsitems 


1 vs terns 


systems 


Cowsenation 


92.3% 


96.6% 


94.9% 


ror«tr>“ 


7S.S 


68.5 


70 7 


Agrkullure 


40.0 


26.7 


vl.4 


Ifunter itfeiy ^ 


26.2 


23.5 


33.6 


Number respoesdang ... 


65 


37S 


256 



These findings reflect armther factor related to 
school system size: small school systems are most 
often located in rural communities and consecjucnl- 
ty shoir a cofnparathely greater degiee of interest 
in areas of study and activity that ha\e particular 
relesanoe to rural life. In regard to agriculture and 
hunter safety, a contributing factor is that these are 
topically secondary school specialities, and small 
school systems ha\e a greater concentration of pro- 
grams restricted to the junior arnl senk>r high grades. 

Regional differences in areas of study tend to te- 
fleet the geographk features of efiffetent regions of 




the country. Predictably, programs in the rnidtllc 
section of the country represent the highest percent- 
age of programs including agriculture and the KavcsI 
fierccntagc including oceanography. Limnology is 
most widely studied in the Northeast and fotcsly 
in the Middle slates and West* 



Curriculum Resources and Planning 

National Park Service Resources 

Important resources for the development of cur- 
riculum in cnufonmcnial programs, and especially 
for the utilization of on site evperience, are pro- 
vided by the National Park Service. In addition to 
the services available at sites, such as s fsilor centers 
and nature trails, the National Park Service tan as- 
sist school systems by providing resource persons 
to lecture in the classroom or by ghing technical 
guidance in the dctelopr^ient or utilization of sites 
for ensironmenia! study. Media resource s, such as 
films or pamphlets, doelofred by the National Park 
Service are available for use in the ebssrexim, and 
the National Lnsironnienial Ld*icairon Develop- 
ment (NLLD) program is developing evptiimetital 
instruct tonal materials destgned thiefly foe elemen- 
ury and secondary' pupils^ 
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Results of a question asking respondents which 
of these resources they used in their program show 
that the most widely used is media resources. Seven 
responding systems in 10 use this resource. In ad- 
dition, over half use visitors centers, nature trails, 
and other resources of this type. Lectures by visit- 
ing National Park Service personnel and technical 
assistance in the development and utilization of en- 
vironmental study areas are less widely used. One- 
fourth of all responding systems participate in using 
the experijuental materials of the NEED program. 

Large school systems tend to use National Park 
Service Resources to a greater extent than medium 
or small systems, especially in regard to visitor cen- 
ters and other such resources and in regard to tech- 
nical assistance in developing and utilizing environ- 
mental study areas. Large school systems also show 
a higher percentage of programs using NEED in- 
structional materials; 45 percent of the large sys- 
tems responding indicated that they use these ma- 
terials. 

Regional analysis shows a more extensive use of 
National Park Service resources in the West than in 
other regions of the country. The percentage of 
programs in the West is higher than in the North- 
east or Middle states in regard to the use of media 
resources, lectures by visiting Park Service person- 
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ncl, and technical assistance in the development and 
utilization of environmental study areas. 

Differences related to the grade level of programs 
arc not particularly meaningful in connection with 
this question but tend rather to reflect the nature 
of the three types of programs as revealed by other 
data. In general, combined programs, being the 
most comprehensive, tend to use National Park Ser- 
vice resources to the greatest extent, while junior- 
senior high programs, having a more academic, class- 
room-centered orientation, use National Park Ser- 
vice resources least. 

Although these data indicate a fairly extensive 
use of certain types of National Park Service re- 
sources in environmental education programs, the 
fact that 43 percent of those surveyed did not re- 
spond to the question suggests that a large number 
of school systeUi^ may not be aware of the re- 
sources available to them from the National Park 
Service. 



Determining the Curriculum 

In view of the wide range of different experi- 
ences, areas of study, and activities that may^ be in- 
cluded in environmental education pmgranis, it is 




TABLE 17.-USE OF NATIONAL PARK 
RESTRICTIONS 


SERVICE 


RESOURCES, 


BY GRADE 


LEVEL 


Resources 


Total 


Elementary 


Junior- 

senior 

high 


Combined 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Use of National Park Service media 

resources such as films, pamphlets .... 


71.3% 


68.5% 


62.3% 


75.5% 


Visitor centers, nature trails, historic 
walks, interpretive programs, etc 


52.8 


47.6 


50.9 


58.2 


Lectures by visiting National Park Service 
personnel 


40.5 


46.9 


34.0 


3 7 


Technical assistance in developing local 
ironmenial study areas or utilizing 
existing environmental study areas in 
the National Park System 


35.8 


36.4 


24.5 


Vj 


Experimental instructional materials 
being developed in the NEED pro- 
gram (National Environmental Edu- 
cation Development) 


24.5 


25.9 


18.9 


•> 


Other 


5.0 


3.5 


7.5 




Number responding 


400 


143 


53 


\[i 


?A 
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TABLE 18.-METHOD OF CURRICULUM DETERMINATION 



S ystem size Grade level restriction 



Method 


Total 


Large 


Medium 


Small 


Elementary 


Junior- 

senior 

high 


Combined 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


By an instructional team 


67.1% 


71.9% 


69.3% 


62.7% 


73.0% 


47.2% 


69.2% 


Field lessons prepared by the leach* 
er for each trip 


51.4 


51.6 


53.5 


48.4 


43.8 


53.7 


57.1 


Student interests 


49.3 


57.8 


51.6 


43.7 


43.4 


54.6 


53.7 


By the school system 


33.9 


51.6 


35.8 


26.6 


33.6 


13.9 


41.3 


By the state department of educa- 
tion 


9.0 


6.3 


8.6 


10.3 


7.8 


13.9 


8.6 


Other 


14.1 


10.9 


14.7 


14.3 


12.9 


18.5 


13.7 


Number responding 


690 


64 


374 


252 


256 


108 


315 



relevant to ask how the curriculum of such pro- 
grams is determined. The survey instrument put 
this question to respondents with a short checklist 
comprising the following items: (a) by an instruc- 
tional team; (b) field lessons prepared by the teach- 
er for each trip; (c) student interests; (d) by the 
school system; and (e) by the state department of 
education. These are not, of course, mutually ex- 
clusive methods of determining curriculum; differ- 
ent ones may' be used at different times or at differ- 
ent levels of curriculum planning. For example, the 
over-all curriculum may be determined at the school 
system level, but flexibility within this determina- 
tion may allow for special lessons prepared by the 
teacher or activities dictated by student interests. 
The distribution of responses indicates that in a 
number of cases more than one method of curricu- 
lum determination is used. Other possibilities also 
exist in addition to the items on the list, and 14 
percent of respondents indicated that they use other 
methods of determining curriculum. 

Combining different disciplines in the sciences, 
social sciences, and arts, together with aspects of 
physical education, into a single integrated program 
logically calls for the msiiuctional team approach 
to determining curriculinn. T'wo-lhirds of the re- 
spondents indicated that they' do in fact use this 
method, a greater proportion than reported using 
any of the other methods listed. Since elementary' 
and combined programs tend to be more compre* 
hensivc in their content, it is not surprising that 
such programs use the instructional team approach 
to a greater extent than junior-senior high programs 




which tend to operate more within the traditional 
a ca de m ic c u n i c u 1 u m . 

About half the respondents indicated that in their 
prtJgrams field lessons are prepared by the teacher 
for each trip, and a similar proportion reported 
that student interests influence the determina- 
tion of curriculum in their programs. Not surpris- 
ingly, pupil interests are a determining factor in a 
giealer percentage of programs including older pu- 
pils (combined and junior-senior high programs) 
than of programs restricted to the elementary 
grades. Less explicable is ihe fact that individual 
teacher prc[)aralion of field lessons also characler- 
i/es a smaller percentage of elementary than of ju- 
nior-senior high or combined j)rograms. 

The curriculum of programs is rarely' determined 
by the state department of education, but about a 
third of the respondents reported that the curricu- 
lum of their programs is determined by the school 
system. Predictably, a much higher percentage of 
programs in large than in nicdiuin or small school 
systems have their curriculum determined at the 
system level. In this connection it may be recalled 
that a greater percentage of large than of medium 
or small systems havv their programs administered 
on a centralized basis within the school system. A 
much higher percentage of elementary and com- 
bined programs than of junior-senior high programs 
also liavc their curriculum determined by the school 
sy'Slem, This may' perhaps be explained by the 
greater comprehensiveness of the content in eleinen- 

‘^5 



tary and combined programs and the attendant com- 
plexities in curriculunvplanning and decision-nuik- 
ing. 

Evatuation of Pupil Progress 

A final aspect of program procedures tliat de- 
serves attention is the approach to evaluating pupil 
progress. Depending on the objectives of a pro- 
gram, pupil progress may be evaluated on different 
bases and in different ways. If the emphasis of a 
program is primarily academic, pupil progress is ap- 
propriately evaluated on the basis of academic per- 
formance and recognized thrc;ugh the giving of 
grades and the granting of academic credit for work 
completed. On the other hand, the aims of a pro- 
gram may focus on the development of new atti- 
tudes and values on the part of pupils and in this 
case evaluating pupil progress is a matter of attempt- 
ing to determine attitude change. 

Both these approaches to evaluating pupil prog- 
ress were covered in the survey instrument. A two- 
part question asked whether pupils (a) received a 
grade in the program, and (b) received academic 
credit for work in the program. Another question 
asked whether any atlctnpl had been made to de- 
termine changed attitudes on the part of pupils 
toward their environment. 

In response to (he first question, the junior-senior 
high progiams very clearly reveal their academic ori- 
entation in contrast to elementary and combined 
programs. Approximately 4 junior-senior high pro- 
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grams in 5 give both grades and academic credit. ;\t 
the opposite extreme stand the dcmeiUary programs, 
among which only 1 in 3 carries academic credit 
and only 1 in 10 gives grades. Combined programs 
stand between these extremes but conform to the 
pattern of the elementary programs; about half of 
the combined programs carry academic credit but 
less than a third of them give grades. These differ- 
enccs in the approach to evaluating pupil progress 
mirror precisely the differences in program emphasis 
that distinguish junior-senior high programs from 
elementary and combined programs and elementary 
and combined programs from each other. 



In contrast to the varied responses concerning the 
academic evaluation of pupil progress, a substantial 
majority of all three types of programs have at- 
tempted to determine attitude change on the part 
of pupils toward their environment. This majority 
is somewhat smaller, but still large, in the case of 
junior-senior high programs. 

Thus, a majority of school systems whose pro- 
grams include pupils at the secondary level give aca- 
demic standing to their environmental education 
programs by granting credit for W'ork done in the 
program, but few of them, apart from the minority 
restricted to the junior-senior high level, actually 
grade pupil performance. A large proportion of all 
programs, however, regardless of their particular em- 
phasis or objectives, arc concerned wdth the attitude 
of pupils toward their environment and attempt to 
measure pupil altitude change. 



TABLE 19.-E VALUATION OF PUPIL 


PROGRESS 












Grade level restriction 




Method of evaluation 


Total 


Elementary 


Junior- 

senior 

high 


Con.bined 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Pupils receive a grade in program 


31.2% 


11.1% 


79.4% 


31.3% 


Number responding 


682 


253 


107 


510 


Pupils receive academic credit for 
program 


49.5% 


32.2% 


80.67o 


52.3% 


Number responding 


660 


242 


108 


298 


Attempt made to determine pupil 
attitude change 


70.6% 


71.8% 


63.6% 


72.3% 


Number responding 


666 


245 


no 


300 



O 
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SITES UTILIZED IN ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 




PHYSICAL FACILITILS iuicl resources arc perhaps 
more important and more problematical in environ- 
mental education than in any other area of study. 
Unlike textbooks, art supplies, musical instru- 
ments, and even some types of athletic equipment, 
the environment cannot be brought into the school 
building or the classroom without losing much of 
its character as environment. Instead, pupils must 
be taken to the environment. This necessity places 
unique demands on the school system providing en- 
vironmental education. Yet the nature of environ- 
mental education is such that the resourceful edu- 
cator lias many opportunities to acquaint pupils 
with their environment through the utilization of 
a wide variety of public and private institutions, 
areas, and sites in the vicinity of the school system. 

A major purpose of this survey was to study the 
use which school systems make of public park facil- 
ities and other similar sites in environmental educa- 
tion programs. The preceding sections of the report 
have established the general outlines of environ- 
mental programs in terms of their emphasis, scope, 
content, and procedures, and have revealed that the 
overwhelming majority of them utilize some type of 
on-site experience. This information provides the 
basis on which to consider the needs and opportuni- 
ties for the utilization of sites by environmental 
programs and the extent to which such programs 
arc using different types of sites. 

Description of Sites and Their Use 

Number, Size, and Location of Sites 

To provide a general description of sites used by 
school systems, the survey instrument classified 
sites into three categories in terms of their use, un- 
der the labels of sites located in immediate school 
environs, day-use environmental study centers, and 
resident facilities. The descriptions in the survey 
instrument read as follows: 

Environmental study programs usually usr one or more of 
three types of sites: (a) immediate school environs (within 
walking distance of the school), (b) day*use environmental 
study center (i.e., outdoor education center, day camp, na- 
ture center, environmental school), and (c) resident facilities 
(i.e., resident outdoor school, school camp). 



For each of these three types of sites, respondents 
were asked to slate the number of sites used, the ap- 
proximate total acreage of sites, and, for the last 
two, the number of miles distant from the schot)l 
district. 

The table shows responses for all reporting sys- 
tems. From this it can be seen that the typical 
school system uses, in terms of median numbers, 
two sites of approximately 20 acres in the immedi- 
ate school cnvirojis, one day-use environmental 
study center of approximately 77 acres 1 2 miles 
from the school district, and one site with resident 
facilities of approximately 200 acres 50 miles from 
the school district. 

Some additional details serve to enlarge this pic- 
ture. Despite a median of only two sites in the im- 
mediate school environs, almost 2 school systems in 
10 use 10 or more sites in the immediate school en- 
virons. A similar proportion uses more than three 
sites in tlie category of day-use environmental study 
cciUcis. On the other hand, nearly three-fourths use 
only one site ’with resident facilities. In regard to 
acreage, more than one-fourth of responding systems 
have sites of 50 or more acres in the immediate 
school environs; slightly less than one-fourth use day 
study centers of 200 or moic acres; and more than 
one-fourth use sites with resident facilities consisting 
of 500 or more acres. Ninety percent of the systems 
report day-use centers within 50 miles of the school 
district and about 85 percent reported sites with res- 
ident facilities \vithin 100 miles of the district. 

The number, size, and location of sites vary with 
the size of the school system. Tables present data 
separately for large, medium, and small systems. 
Some of the most salient points arc summarized here. 



Large school systems use, in median terms, 10 
sites of 10 acres in the inmiediatc school environs, 
two sites of 1 52 acres 20 miles from the school dis- 
trict in the category of day-use environmental study 
centers, and two sites with resident facilities of 200 
acres 48 miles from the school district. However, 
considerable variation exists in the characteristics of 
sites utilized by large school systems: 
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TABI.E 20.-NUMBER OK SITES 
TOTAI, 


USLO 


1 JN 


ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY PROGRAMS. 


Number of sites 






Immediate 
school en- 
virons 


Day-use envirorv 
mcnlal study 
center 


Resident 

tacilitics 


I 






2 


3 


4 


1 site 






36.4% 


51.5% 


72.4% 


2 sites 






14.6 


17.0 


14.9 


3 sites 






11.0 


1 1.5 


6.8 


4-5 sites 






10.5 


7.9 


4.0 


6-9 sites 






9.0 


4.3 


0.3 


1 0 or more sites 






18.5 


7.9 


1.7 








100,0% 


100.1% 


100.1% 


Mean 






6 


3 


2 


Median 






2 


1 


1 


Low 






1 


1 


1 


High 






98 


80 


50 


Number responding 






335 


305 


355 



# Although the size of sites iti the immediate 
school environs is generally limited, nearly one- 
fourth of large systems report 50 or more acres 
at these sites. 

# The greatest proportion of large systems, about 
2 in 5, reported use of only one day-use environ- 
mental study center, but 1 in 5 reported using 
10 or more such sites. 

• Nearly one-lhird of the large systems reported 
less than 25 acres at day-use centers; and one- 
third, 200 or more acres. 

# While few large systems, about 1 in 8, have day- 
use centers within 1 0 miles of the school district, 
more than 4 in 5 reported such sites less thaji 50 
miles away. 

• More than Uvo-fifths of the large systems use 
only one site with resident facilities, but one- 
fourth use four or five sites of this type. 

• The acreage of sites with resident facilities used 
by' large systems lends to be either between 100 
and 200 acres or 300 or more acres. 



For medium-size systems the general picture de- 
termined by medians is: three sites of 15 acres in 
the immediate school environs; one day-use environ- 
mental study center of 60 acres 10 miles from the 
school district; and one site with resident facilities 
of 200 acres 50 miles from the district. This gen- 
eral picture needs to be tempered with awareness of 
the following points: 

• One medium-size system in 3 has only one site 
in the immediate school environs, but 1 in 5 has 
10 or more. 

• One-third of the medium-size sy^stems has less 
than 10 acres at sites in the immediate school en- 
virons, but more than a fourth have 50 or more 
acres at such sites. 

• Nearly one-half of the medium-size sy'stems uti- 
lize more than one day'-usc environmental study 
center. 



• One medium-size system in 5 reported 200 or 
more acres at day^-usc centers; and 1 in 6, between 
1 00 and 200 acres. 




Fewer than 1 large system in 8 has sites with resi- 
dent facilities closer to the school district than 20 
miles, but more than 4 in 5 have such sites within 
1 00 miles. 



• Over a third of the medium-size sy'slcms have day- 
use centers within 1 0 miles of the school district, 
but for another third such sites arc 20 or more 
miles away; however, over 92 percent of medium- 

?8 
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size systems have day-use renters within 50 miles 
of the district. 

• Nearly threc-fourtas of the medium-size systems 
use only one site with resident facilities. 

• About 1 system in 4 reported less than 100 acres 
at sites with resident facilities, but more than 1 in 
4 also reported 500 or more acres, and slightly 
less than 1 in 5, between 300 and 500 acres. 

• Only 1 system in 6 reported sites with resident 
facilities less than 20 miles from the school dis- 
trict, while nearly 2 in 5 use sites of this ty^pe at 
a distance of 50 to 100 miles; however, for more 
than 4 medium-size systems in 5, sites with resi- 
dent facilities lie within 100 miles of the district. 

The corresponding general picture for small sy^s- 
teins is, in terms of medians: two sites of 27 acres 
in the immediate school environs; one day-use en- 
vironmental study center of 100 acres 12 miles 
from the school district; and one site with resident 
facilities of 123 acres 41 miles from the district. In 
connection with small systems, the following points 
are to be noted: 

• Nearly one-half of the small systems have only 
one site in the immediate school environs. 



• More than one-fourth of the small systems re- 
ported less than 10 acres at sites in the immediate 
school environs, but more than a fourth also re- 
ported 50 or more acres. 

• Small school systems are almost evenly divided 
between those that have only ojie day-use center 
and those that have more than one. 

• About one-third of the small systems reported 
less than 50 acres at day-use centers, but ?nore 
than one-fourth, 200 or more acres at such sites. 

• Nearly 2 small systems in 5 reported day-use cen- 
ters within 10 miles of the school district. 

• Four small systems in 5 use only' one site with 
resident facilities. 

• For one-fourth of the small systems, sites with 
resident facilities have less than 50 acres, but 
another one-fourth reported 500 or more acres 
at sites of this type. 

• One-fifth of the small systems have sites with 
resident facilities within 20 miles of the school 
district, while onc-third reported such sites be- 
tween 50 and 100 miles away; however, for about 
four-fifths of the small systems, sites of this type 
arc located within 100 miles of the district. 



TABLE 21. -SIZE OF SITES USED IN ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY PROGRAMS, TOTAL 



Immediate school environs 


Day-use environmental 


study center 


Resident facilities 


Size 


Percent of 
programs 


Size 


Percent of 
programs 


Size 


Percent of 
programs 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Eess th?*p ^ . .. 


1 5.4% 


l..ess than 10 acres 


7.9% 


Less than 50 acres 


17.9% 


^—9 


1 5.4 


1 0 - 24 acres 


16.8 


50—99 acres 


13.2 


t n — 1 Q K 


17.8 


25—49 acres 


13.1 


100 — 199 acres 


17.1 


2n~29 arr<-« ... . . . 


10.1 


50- 99 acres 


16.8 


200 — 299 acres 


9.3 


^n 4Q arre^ 


... 13.2 


100-199 acres 


21.5 


300—499 acres 


16.1 


50 or more acres 


27.7 


200 or more acres 


23.8 


500 or more acres 


26.5 


\fean 


99.6% 
53 acres 


Mean 


99.9% 

. 1 45 acres 


Mean 


100.1% 

.. 499 acres 


Median 


20 acres 


Median 


7 7 acres 


Median 


200 acres 




1 acre 


Low 


. 1 acre 


Lo \v 


.. 2 acres 


,,,, ^ , ,,, 

IfioVi 


900 acres 


High 


99 8 acres 


High 


.. 8,000 acres 


Number responding 


286 


Number responding; 


214 


Number responding 


280 


o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 22. -LOCATION OF 
lOTAL 


SITES USED IN 


ENVIROMENTAL STUDY 


PROGRAMS, 


Djy-use environmental study centers 


Resident facilities 


Distance 


Percent of 


Distance 


Pe cent of 


from school 


programs 


from school 


programs 


1 


2 


3 


4 


I ^ milns 


. 17 1% 


Less than 10 miles 


5.3% 




1 7 1 


10 — 19 miles 


12.2 


1 0 1 0 ... ... 


28.8 


20—29 miles 


12.2 


on OQ mlI/»« 


. 14 1 


30-49 miles 


19,1 




1 2.0 


50 99 miles 


35.7 


f\T mijpc 


10 5 


100 or more miles 


15.3 




99.6% 




99.8% 


Mean 


20 miles 


Mean 




MpHiin . . 


1 2 miles 


Median 




l.ow 


1 mile 


1 .o \v 




High 


225 miles 


High 




Not responding 


257 


Not responding 


360 



A comparison of these data shows that large sys- 
tems have a greater number of sites with smaller 
total acreage in the immediate school environs than 
medium-size and small syslcn)s. I'his is to be ex- 
pected since large systems comprise a greater mini- 
her of schools and arc for the most part situated in 
urban areas. Similarly, it is not surprising that large 
systems utilize a greater number of day-use environ- 
mental study centers and sites with resident facili- 
ties than smaller systems, nor that a larger propor- 
tion of medium-size and small systems than of 
large have such sites in closer proximity to the 
school district. A greater proportion of large sys- 
tems than of medium-size or small systems also 
have a larger amount of acreage available at day-use 
centers and sites with resident facilities. 

A comparison of medium-size and small systems 
shows a greater proportion of medium-size systems 
using more sites in the immediate school environs 
and a greater proportion of small systems with a 
larger amount of acreage at sites in the immediate 
school environs. Small systems also tend to have a 
greater amount of acreage at day-use centers than 
medium-size systems, but this picture is reversed in 
regard to the acreage of sites with resident facilities. 
The distribution of responses with regard to the 
number of day-use centers and sites with resident 
O 




facilities docs not differ greatly for medium-size 
and small systems. Nor do medium-size and small 
systems differ greatly in regard to the location of 
day-use centers relative to the school district. Oil 
the other hand, a greater proportion of medium-size 
than of small systems use sites with resident facili- 
ties at a greater distance from the school district. 
Among all three groups of school systems, however, 
there appears to be general agreement that 50 miles 
is the maximum feasible distance for a site to be 
used for day visits, while 100 miles is the maximum 
appropriate distance for sites to be used for resident 
experience. 



A final point to be considered in connection with 
these data is that for each part of the question there 
was a fairly large number of nonrespondents. It 
may be that the nonresponding systems do not use 
the particular type of site in qucslion,»cspecially 
since other data have shown that programs vary a 
great deal in the type of on-sitc experience they in- 
clude. However, it is also possible persons complet- 
ing the questionnaire failed to respond to this ques- 
tion because they did not have the required informa 
tion at hand. 



Administrative Arrangements 
for the Use of Sites 

In followup of the question concerning the num* 
her, size, and location of sites, the survey instru- 
ment asked responuents about administrative ar- 
rangements regarding the use of each of lliese types 
of sites, riie question offered a checklist of pos- 
sible arrangements involving owning, leasing, or 
using sites free of charge. 

Responses show that in the case of sites in the 
immediate school environs, a majority of school sys- 
tems (about 3 in 4) own the property, although a 
substantial proportion (about 2 in 5) reported using 
sites free of charge. In the case of day-use environ- 
mental study centers, however, a majority (more 
than 6 in 10) indicated that sites are used free of 
charge, and none of the other items on the list of- 
fers serious competition to this type of arrangement. 
On the other hand, sites with resident facilities are 
most often leased, chiefly from private organiza- 
tions, such as the YMCA or the Boy Scouts, from 
the stale government, or from private camps. 

School systems that owned day-use environmen- 
tal study centers or sites with resident facilities 
were asked to indicate whether such properties were 
(a) purchased, (b) donated by business or industry, 
(c) donated by an individual, (d) willed, or (e) ac- 
quired by other means. Results show that purchase 
is unquestionably the major means of acquiring day- 
use centers and sites with resident facilities that arc 
owned by school systems. 



METHOD OF ACQUISITION OF DAY-USE 
CENTERS AND RESIDENT FACIEITIES 
OWNED BY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 



Purchased 70.4% 

Donated by business/industry 14.1 

Donated by indiWdual 15.5 

Willed 8.5 

Other 16.9 

Number responding 71 



School syste*ms that indicated they used sites free 
of charge were also asked to name the owner or 
benefactor making these sites available for use. 

From this it appears that most of the sites which 
school systems use free of charge arc publicly 
owned and belong to local, slate, or national park 
systems or similar governmental agencies. Sites in 
immediate school environs, when used free of 
charge, arc most often the property of the local 
municipal or county government; more than three- 
fourths of the respondents using such sites free of 
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charge reported such ownership. Day-use environ- 
mental study centers, which arc the type of site 
most often used free of charge, usually belong to 
local or state governments; half the respondents 
using sites of this type free of ch; rge indicated they 
were local government properly, jut only slightly 
fewer (40 percent) reported using state-owned sites. 
Sites with resident facilities arc much less frequent- 
ly used free of charge than the other types of sites. 
Half the scJiool systems that do use such sites with- 
out charge use local government facilities; facilities 
of state and federal governments are also used by 
one-half of this very sm..!! minority. 

Responses to this question indicate fairly exten- 
sive utilization of local and state resources, espe- 
cially in the area of day-use environmental study 
centers. Another question asked specifically about 
the availability of sites belonging to the National 
Park Service: “Is there a National Park Service area 
(i.c.. National Seashore, National Park, etc.) within 
50 miles of your school system?” 

Slightly fewer than 2 respondents in 5 answered 
affirmatively. However, a number of respondents 
answering negatively indicated that their programs 
used National Park Services areas more than 50 
miles away. Many regional differences exist. A ma- 
jority of school systems in the West have National 
Park Service areas within 50 miles, as compared 
with a much smaller proportion in the Northeast, 
and only a small minority in the Middle states. 

SCHOOL SYSTEMS WITH NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE AREAS WITHIN 50 MILES 

Percent 

having Number 

such areas responding 



Total 37.3% 665 

Northeast 39.5 190 

Southeast 66.7 48 

Middle 12.2 230 

West 57.4 197 



Another factor affecting the utilization of sites is 
school system regulations regarding pupil travel. If 
the school system sets liniils on ihc distance pupils 
may travel, the use of sites and opportunities to 
give pupils on-sitc experiences can he seriously re- 
stricted. School system restrictions may thus limit 
the extent to which environmental programs utilize 
national, state, and local park service facilities. 
Therefore, respondents were asked specifically 
whether their school systems imposed restrictions 



(Continued on page 48) 
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tabu: 23.--NUMBER, 


SIZK, AND LOCATION OF Sl IKS, 


l.ARGK SYSIEMS 








l.M.MEDJA J E SCHOOL ENVIRONS 






Number of silcs 






Approximate acreage 








21.7% 


I^ess than 5 acres 




l7.67o 


2 sites 




8.7 


5 — 9 acres 




23.5 


/I 




13.0 


10-19 acres 




23.5 


4 — silr« . . . 


20--29 acres .... 




5.9 


6 *9 sites 




4.3 


30—49 acres ... .> 




5.9 


1 0 or more sites 




52.1. 


50 or more acres 




23.5 






99.9% 




99.9% 


Mean 




22 


Mean 




119 


Median 




10 


Median 




10 


Low 




1 


Low 




2 


High 






High 




900 


Number responding 




23 


Number responding 


17 




DAY USE ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY CENTERS 




Number of sites 




Approximate acreage 


Miles from school district 




1 site 


38.9% 


Less than 10 acres 


12.5% 


Less than 5 miles 


4.3% 


2 sites 


16.7 


l fl — 24 arrP€ 


167 


5—9 mi|e« 


8.7 


3 sites 


11.1 


9 *1 — 4Q a rrrs . 


10 — 19 mi|p« . . 


30.4 


4—5 sites 


111 


50—99 acres . ... 


8.3 


20 -2Q milp« 


21 .7 


6— 9 sites 


2.8 


1 00—1 99 acres 


29 2 


80 — 49 Tnilr« 


1 7.3 


10 or more sites 


19.4 


200 or more acres 


33.4 


50 or more miles 


17.3 




100.0% 




100.1% 




99.7% 


Mean 


7 


Mpjip 


187 


M**an - 1 


29 


Median 


2 


Median 


152 


Median 


20 


Low 


1 


Low 


5 


l^ow 


1 


High 


80 


High 


700 


High 


100 


Number responding 


36 


Number responding . 24 


Number responding 


23 






RESIDENT FACILITIES 






Number of sites 




Approximate acreage 


Miles from school district 




1 site 


42.1% 


Less than 50 acres 


6.9% 


Less than 1 0 miles 


2.9% 


2 sites 


1 5.8 


50—99 arrr« . , 


6 9 


1 O ~ 1 9 rr\ 1 1 r> c 




3 sites 


13.2 


100 — 1 99 acres 


34.5 


20 29 TTsil/'C 


o. o 

1 1 .8 


4—5 sites 


23.7 


200-299 acres 


6.9 


80 — 49 milps 


26.4 


6—9 silcs 




300—499 acres 


20.6 


50—99 milrc 


32.3 


10 or more sites 


5.3 


500 or more acres 


24.1 


1 00 or more miles 


17.6 




100.1% 




99.9% 




99.8% 


Mean 


4 


Mean 


404 


Mean . 


64 


Median 


2 


Median 


200 


Median 


48 


Ixnv 


1 


Ix>w 


10 


Low 


6 


High 


33 


High 


1,500 


High 


250 


Number responding .... 


38 


Number responding . 29 


Number responding 


34 
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TABLE 24.-NUMBER. 


Sr/E, AND LOCATION OF SUES, 


MEDIUM-SIZE SYSTEMS 








IMMEDLVl E SCHOOL ENVIRONS 






Number of sites 






Approximate acreage 




1 site 




3t.6% 


Less than 5 acres 




17.8% 


2 sites 




14.2 


5 — 9 acres 




14.6 


3 sites * 




8.9 


1 0— 1 9 acres 




20.4 


4 — 5 sites 




11.0 


20-29 acres 




10.2 


6—9 sites 




12.6 


30—49 acres 




8.9 


1 0 or more sit^s 




21.6 


50 or more acres 




28.0 






99.9% 






99.9% 


Mean 




6 


Mean 




47 


Median 




3 


Median 




15 


Low 




1 


Low 




1 


High 




59 


High 




500 


Number responding 




190 


Number responding 


157 




DAY USE ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY CENTER 




Number of sites 




Approximate acreage 


Miles from school district 




1 site 


54.7% 


Less than 10 acres 


8.7% 


Less than 5 miles 


18.3% 


2 sites 


17.1 


1 0—24 acres 


190 


5—9 miles 


16.9 


3 sites 


10.0 


25 — 49 arrps 


14 3 


1 0— 1 9 mile' 


31.0 


4 — 5 sites 


7.0 


50—99 acres 


20.6 


20 — 29 miles 


13.4 


6—9 sites 


3.5 


100“ 1 99 acres 


16.7 


30—49 miles 


12.6 


10 or more sites 


7.6 


200 or more acres 


20.7 


50 or more miles 


7.7 




99.9% 




I00.07o 




99.9% 


Mean 


3 


Mean 


136 


Mean 


19 


Median 


1 


Median 


60 


Median 


10 


Low 


1 


Ix>w 


1 


Low 


1 


High 


20 


High 


998 


High 


225 


Number responding 


170 


Number responding . 126 


Number responding 


142 






RESIDENT FACILITIES 






Number of sites 




Approximate acreage 


Miles from school district 




1 s}te 


72.9% 


I>ess than 50 acres 


15.0% 


Less than 10 miles 


4.8% 


2 sites 


15.8 


50—99 acres 


1 1.9 


10 — 19 miles 


12.0 


3 sites 


8.4 


1 00— 1 99 acres 


16.4 


20—29 miles 


1 1.5 


4—5 sites 


1.5 


200-299 acres 


1 0. 1 


30—49 miles 


18.3 


6—9 sites 


0.5 


300—499 acres 


18.9 


50—99 miles 


38.5 


1 0 or more sites 


1.0 


500 or more acres 


27.7 


100 or more miles 


14.9 




100.1% 




100.0% 




100.0% 


Xfean 


2 





540 


Mean 


56 


Median 


1 


Median 


200 


Median 


50 


IvOW 


1 


|X)W 


2 


lX)W 


1 


High 


20 


High 


8,000 


High 


210 


Number responding 


203 


Number responding . 159 


Number responding 


208 
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TABLE 25 -NUMBER. SIZE, AND 


LOCATION OF SITES, 


SMALL SYSTEM 










IMMEDIATE SCHOOL ENVIRONS 








Number of sites 




Approximate acreage 








1 site 


46 7% 


I.r*:L rhan 5 acres 






1 1.6% 


2 sites . 


16.4 


5 9 acres 






15.2 


3 sites 


13.9 


1 0 — 1 9 acres 






13.4 


4 — fi 


1J.5 


20 — 29 acres 






10.7 


6—9 sites 


4.1 


30—49 acres 






20.5 


10 or more sites 




50 or more acres 






28.7 




100.07o 








100.1% 


Mean 


3 


Mean 






51 


Median 


2 


Median 






27 


J.OVV 


1 


Low 






1 


High 


75 


High 







600 


Number responding 


122 


Number responding 






112 



DAY USE ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY CENTER 



Number of sites 

1 sile 50.57o 

2 sites 17.2 

3 sites 14.1 

4—5 sites 8.1 

6—9 sites 6.0 

10 or more sites 4.0 

99.9% 

Mean 3 

Median 1 

lx)w 1 

High 35 

Number responding 99 



Number of sites 

J site 81.6% 

2 sites 13.2 

3 sites 1.8 

4-5 sites 1.8 

6—9 sites 

10 or more sites 1 .8 

1 00.2% 

Mean 2 

Median 1 

\jow 1 

High 50 

Number responding 114 



Approximate acreage 

I.ess than 10 acres . 4.7% 

10 -24 acres 12.5 

25-49 acres 15.6 

50— 99 acres 12.5 

100-199 acres 28.1 

200 or more acres . 26.6 

100 . 0 % 

Mean 145 

Median 1 00 

\jOW 1 

High 640 

Number responding . 64 



RESIDENT FACILITIES 
Approximalc acreage 



].ess than 50 acres . 26.1% 

50— 99 acres 17.3 

100- J99 acres 13.0 

200-299 acres 8.7 

300-499 acres 9.8 

500 or more acres . 25.1 

tOO.0% 

Mean 456 

Median 123 

Ivow 5 

High 5,000 

Number responding . 92 



Miles from school district 



Less than 5 miles 1 8.5% 

5—9 miles J9.6 

10-19 miles 25.0 

20-29 miles 14.1 

30-49 miles 9.7 

50 or more miles 1 3.0 

99.9% 

Mean 21 

Median 12 

Low 1 

High 150 

Number responding 92 



Miles from school district 



I.ess lhan 10 miles 6.8% 

10 — 19 mites 13.6 

20-29 miles 13.6 

30-49 miles 18.7 

50-99 miles 32.3 

100 or more miles ..... 15.3 

100.3% 

Mean 58 

Median 41 

I^w 1 

High 310 

Number responding 118 




FIGURE 5 



FEATURES OF SITES NOT OWNED OR LEASED 
(PERCENT DF ALL PROGRAMS) 



I [natural BITES 



Rwj INSTITUTIONS FDR THE PRESERVATION 
^AND UTILIZATION OF NATURE 



SITES DESIGNED FOR THE 
bilJ APPRECIATION OF OLfTOOORS 



m CULTURAL^SITES 



FOREST 

WOOOLANO 

POM3 OR RESERVOIR 
RECREATION AREA 

Lake 

CAIyR GROUNDS 
WILDLAND NATURAL AREA 
PAW 

HISTORIC SITE 
NATURE CENTER 
PLAYGROUND 
RESIDENT CAMPSITE 
FOREST PRESERVE 
BEACH 

GRAZING LAND 
FAF9J 

wildlife PRESERVE 



7l«B 

S9<6 






50 



zs 



IQO 









lAHLh 26. .\KR AXCrMKN TS lOK I SK OI MIKS 



.\(jmini$trjiive 


Immediate sthool 


l)ay*usc envin 


Resideni 


arrangement 


ennrons 


mental study o ^ 


1 C ilities 


1 


2 


3 


T~ 


l*scd free f»r thirj^c 


41.0% 


62.2% 


II.I7, 


Ix'dscd Trom state j^ovcrnmcni 


3.:i 


9.0 


22.2 


Ix'ascd fiom federal j;overnmenl 


o.r» 


LB 


8.0 


l^eaied from nrivalc camps 


2.4 


4.B 


22.0 


l^eased from church or religious organizations 


1.6 


3.3 


17.3 


Ix’ased from priv.ue agency or organization 

Bov .Scouts, etc.) 


3.0 


8.7 


35.7 


tveased from private individual 


1.6 


2.4 


3.9 


Owned !jv the school system 


73.9 


23.1 


8.5 


Owned jointly l>y more than one sthool s> stem 


1.6 


1.!> 


2.8 


.Wimbcr rrsf>onding 


368 


333 


387 



on the dist.uicc pupils ini;rhi travel In sites not 
owned or leased by the school sj slein. However, 
Icwer than 3 systems in 10 have such restrictions. 

It be though that reslrielions of this type 

would be more common in the rase of yminj^ pu- 
pils, but analysis of responses by grade level of pro* 
slants shows almost no difference in the proportion 
of systems restricting pupil travel among programs 
designed for elemcnlary pupils those for junior* 
senior high pupils, and those that include both 
groups. On tlte contrary, travel restrictions apfKar 
to be a matter of administrative convenience and 
arc more commonly found in targe than in medium- 
size or small school systems. However, even in large 
systems, fewer than 2 resjKmdcnts in 5 rc|.H>rted 
schcK>I sv'slem restrictions on the distance pupils 
may travel lo environmental study areas. 



SC HOOL SYSir MS M SlRICTINC tllK DISTANCI. 
PUfir.S TR.W LL TO SITFS NOT OHStO 
OR I.LASLOBV SYSHAI 





fercent 

hanni 


Numher 




restfktiont 


rest>otidine 


TOfAl 


29.2% 


668 


SY.STLM S!/f. 


1.*ret 




IJ.S 


59 


W.3 


362 


SitmM 


2?.1 


247 


ORADr. U Vf.l RIS1RIC1K)\ 


LkmeiUaf>' 


10.6 


245 


fonlor wtitor high 


29.5 


!05 


^-'bified 


281 


so; 
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Respondents reporting restrictions on pupil travel 
vs ere asked \n indic»Uc the maximum distance al- 
lowed bn each the following types of trips: 

(a) short walking trip; (b) one-half d^y trip; (c) full 
day tiip; and (d} overnight trip. No more than about 
half of those reporting the existence of restrictions 
resjKinded to any part of this question. The highest 
response was for full-day and half day trips. This 
suggests the possibility that travel resirSctions may 
more often be imposed on these than on other types 
of trips. 

Distaiuc allowances tend to be generous for 
the tyjK of trip. Short walking trips tend to be re- 
stricted lo I or 2 miles, while nearly one-half of 
Ihcvsc reponding indicated that their school sys- 
tems |>ermit 30 or more miles for a half-day trip 
and approximately 2 in 5 that 100 or more miles is 
altowrd for a full-day or an overnight trip. 

Facilities ancf Features of Sites 
Resident Sites 

Tseof silts with rcsicknl facilities provides an 
oppoiliinily lo give pupils an extended experience 
in snildosir living and a more interrse encounter 
with the phenomena of the natural winld they are 
studying. Such sites, however, have special require- 
ments for staff and facilities because they must pro- 
vide Uit the daiU needs of rrsidem groups as well 
as offer edttcatkmal and recreational opportunities. 
Because of the special impair tancxr and conditions 
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pcrlaininj^ to resident sites, the sui\ey insiiumciit 
imludecl several ([ueslions rclatin>; specifically to 
the features of such sites. 



It has already been seen that a large mniiber of 
environmental programs include on-site resident ex- 
perience either separately or in combination with 
other types i»f experience. In accordance with this 
is the finding that 03 percent of the programs use 
resident sites. Use i>f resirlent sites varies with the 
grade level of program^. Since junior-senior high 
programs lend to have a more formal, academic ap- 
proach, it is not surprising to find that a much 
smaller pi’oporlion of them than <»f elementary or 
oHubined programs use r^’sident sites. A substan- 
tial majority of combined programs use resident 
sites, but the }>ereciitagc of elementary programs 
using resident sites is liighcr. In this et»nneelion it 
should be recalled that a comparatively large propor 
lion of elementary programs offer on-site resident 
eX|Kriciue only. 



Differences in regard in the use of resident sites 
als(* appear on the basis of scho<d system site and 
geographic region. A higher t>creenlage of large and 
niediiim si/e than of small school systems use resi- 
dent sites, but the difference is not very great and 
nwy be in part a reflection of the difference due to 
grade level of program. More in>|>^)rtant arc the dib 
ferences .among different geographic regions. I he 
percentage of $cIuh)I systems using resident sites is 
higher in the Middle stales and West than in the 
KasI, with the highest percentage occuring in the 
West. In this regard it is interesting to recall that 
the West is also high in the percentage of school sys- 
tems reporting National Park Serxiec areas in close 
proximity to the school district. 



SCMOOl. SYS I KMS t’SINC; RKSfDKN t Si t IS 





IVrteni 
using rcs- 


Number 




ideni sites 


responding 


1 OIAI 




bO 1 


SVSIKM Sl/K 







65 


Medium 




375 


Small 


57.1 


251 


GRADK T.KVKl, RKSIRICIIONS 




blemcni.sr>' 




255 


Junior-senior high 


30.(1 


110 


(xjmbincd 




317 


KKGJON 


Northeast 




198 


Southeast 




50 


Middle 




240 


West 


71.3 


206 



Kcspondenls who used resident sites were .tsked 
to report on the facilities availahle at these sites. 

I his question took the form of a checklist, arranged, 
like other long checklists in the qucsti<mnaire, with 
the items in .ilplia!)etical or<ler. For rlarity in re- 
l>orliiig, the items h.we h.xn classified into two 
groups depending on whether they refer to residence 
f.ieilities or to educational and rceicational facilities. 
From res[M»nses in the category of lesirlcmc facili- 
ties, it appears that the sites vised by a m.ijoriiy of 
scluKil systems arc equip^Kd with sleeping accommo- 
dations in the form <»f cabins or himkhouscs, ciH'king 
and dining facilities, an infirmary, and administtatixe 
offices. Sites which offer sleeping acconimcKtalions 
in the form of tents or tent sites were mentioned by 
a much smaller number of rcs|K)ndenls. In the area 
<»f educational and recreational facilities the most fre- 
quently mentioned items were indixir uKeling rooms* 
tlassroom(s). display and exhibit venter, swimming 
arc.i, and crafts sh'>p. Facilities designed for more 




TABId. 2F (WNRR OR BFNFrACTOR Of SllfS I SU) tRI K Of UlARGk 



Osstier or beixfictor 




Imtneefiite 
sehool en- 
virons 


Uay-uie entifon 
mentil study 
centers 


Reiklent 

fjcilities 


1 




2 


5 


4 


IxKtl (city or tomiy) goremmeM ..., 




76 


49.7% 


50.0% 


Siite gi:«vfrmiieni 




11.6 


40.1 


S0.0 


federal fovemmeist 





5.S 


9.6 


20.0 


iVirate tfufvidual or orginitjiton 




21.1 


18 5 


20.0 


Nttinbet respofKing 




95 


157 


SO 




50 



I 2 

SHORT WAIXIXG I RIP 

1 mile 46.8% 

2 miles 31.9 

5 or more miles 21 .3 

100 . 0 % 

Mean 2 miles 

Median 2 miles 

Ijow I mile 

High 20 miles 

Number responding 4/ 

Percent of those 

rrstriclions 24.1% 



K'LI. t).\Y TRIP 



I^ss than 40 miles 15.?% 

40*59 miles 26.5 

60-99 miles 20.6 

100^199 miles 30.3 

200 of more miles 6*9^ 

100 . 0 % 

Mean ^3 miles 

Median ?3 miles 

l>jw 4 miles 

Ififh * 300 miles 



Number responding >92 

Percent of those Hith 

restrictions 52 3% 



T 2 

ONK IIALF DAY TRIP 

I.ess than 20 miles 24.3% 

20-29 miles 27.3 

30 49 miles 21.2 

50 or more miles 27.3 

100.1% 

5fean 31 miles 

Median 26 milts 

Fow 2 miles 

High 90 milts 

Number responding 66 

Percent of those svilh 

restrictions 33.8% 

OVI.RMGHt TRIP 

Irss than 40 miles 5.1% 

10 59milfi 34.4 

60-99 miles 21.9 

100-199 miles 25.1 

200 or more miles 1 5.6 

100.1% 

Mean 123 miles 

Median 7 4 miles 

I.OW 30 miles 

High 500 miles 

Number responding 52 

Percent of those ssith 

restrklions 16.4% 



TABI.F 28. .M.WIMIM DISI ANCK Al.T.OWKI) FOR PI PII. I RAVKl. BY SYSI FMS HAVING RKSIRKM IONS 



Distance allowed 



Percent of system* 



Distance allowed 



Percent of systems 



specific educational purposes, such as a library* na- 
ture tenter, or science laboratory, U‘cre less often 
mentioned. 



r.XCILmtS AVAH^XBU AT RISIDLNf Silt 



RFSIDLNCF FACIUIItS 



r>inH»| KaB 

KltctlCA 

CabiiH 

Rufildiottses of dormitotiet 

Infirmary 

Administratis'e ofricea ....... 

hodge 

Tents or tent sites 

Q t store 




86 . 3 % 

83.6 

63.7 

63.0 

52.1 

50.5 

37.5 

20.1 

15.0 



tm C XllON XL AMI RFCRt ATION AI. 
lACiums 

Indoor meeting rooms 

Oassroomis) 

Display and exhibit center 

Swimming area 

Grafts shop 

library* 

Nature center 

Attcitofiuffi 

AmfibiiHeatet 

Mtneum 

5kieitce taboratory 

Animat room — 

farm bmklnfs 

Obserratofy 

rXanetanim 

Zoo 

Number respofidmg 

48 



64.1% 

43.3 

41.7 

39.6 

37.7 
29.6 

29.2 

28.0 

27.3 
16.2 
16.2 
12.5 
12.0 

6.9 

5.8 

4.2 

432 



51 



Ld,r^c school systems use more extensively 
cquippe<l residerU sites than medium-si^e or small 
systems. For almost all the items on the list, per- 
centages of large systems arc higher than percent- 
ages of mediiim sizc and small systems. Percentages 
of medium-size systems also usually exceed those 



for small systems. This pattern occurs in the case of 
residence facilities but is imne obvious in the area 
of educational and recreational facilities. In the 
area of residence facilitieSi only two differences arc 
worthy of note: (a) a higher per xn I age of large 
than of medium-size or small systems use sites 



TABLE 29. NI MBER 


m SIAFK RtSIDING PtRMANEMI.Y ON 


PREMISES m RESIDENT SUES 




Numbrr of staff 










T>“pe of staff 






Admini- 

strative 


Instruct 

tional 


Opera- 

tional 


Admini- 

strative 


Instruc- 

tional 


Opera- 

tional 






2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 








.Ml systems 






l.arge systems 




None 




32.8% 


47.3% 


28.6% 


32.0% 


40.0:^ 


24.0% 


1 




40.2 


5.0 


8.3 


40.0 


. . . 


8.0 


2 




18.3 


4.1 


10.0 


16.0 


12.0 


12.0 


3 




5.0 


5.0 


12.0 


8.0 


8.0 


16.0 


4 




1.2 


4.6 


13.3 


4.0 




8.0 


59 




2.0 


18.2 


17.5 




24.0 


8.0 


10 Of more 




0.4 


15.8 


10 1 


• s • 


16.0 


24.0 






99.^ 


100.0% 


too. 1 % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Mean 




I 


4 


4 


1 


6 


6 


Median 




1 


1 


3 


1 


2 


3 


Ixsw 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


•*i*h 




10 


52 


40 


4 


49 


40 


Number responding 




Ml 


241 


241 


25 


25 


25 






Medium siee systems 






Small systems 




.None 




29.2% 


45,8% 


26.4% 


40,5% 


52.8% 


34.7% 


1 




41.7 


4.9 


7.6 


37.5 


6.9 


9.7 


2 




20 8 


2.8 


9.7 


13.9 


4.2 


9.7 


S 




5.6 


4.9 


9.0 


2.8 


4 2 


16.7 


4 




1.4 


5.6 


14 6 


. ^ . 


4 2 


12.5 


V9 




0.7 


18 2 


21.6 


5.6 


16 8 


12.5 


10 or more 




0.7 


18.1 


11.1 




m 


4.2 






100.1% 


100.3% 


100.0% 


100.1% 


100.2% 


100.0% 


Mean 




1 


4 


4 


1 


3 


3 


MedUn 




1 


1 


3 


1 


0 


2 


fjOW * 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Hi*h 




10 


52 


30 


6 


13 


25 


Number respoiufing 




144 


144 


144 


72 


72 


72 
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l AHI.K 30. 1 Yl’KS or SI I KS 


rSM). BY REGION 








Tyf c of siic 


Xorihcast 


Southeail 


.Middle 


West 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


NA i URAK SI I KS 

Comt 


68.4% 


72.7% 


66.5% 


79.7% 


Wood] and 


73.5 


68.2 


55.8 


50.0 


• 


65.5 


43.2 


56.8 


52.2 


l^ke 


49.0 


47.7 


58.3 


42.3 


Beach 


35.0 


22.7 


27.7 


33.5 


Vlrmniflin 


31.0 


38.6 


0.5 


55.5 


Canyon 


3.2 


9.1 


5.3 


52.7 


Seashore 


25.8 


18.2 


0.5 


28.6 


Ksiuary 


18.7 


27.3 


4.9 


12.6 


[VerrI 


1.3 


2.3 


0.5 


12.0 


Nvirnber rcsjH>tiding 


155 


44 


206 


182 










SlIKS KOR IHK SII DY OK 










I RR.\N KtOKOGY 










Ihimp 


25.2% 


13.6% 


I7.07o 


14.8% 


Industrial dte 


13.5 


15.9 


12.1 


14.3 


toner city 


5.8 


9.1 


7.8 


6.0 


Sewage plant 


IH.I 


29.5 


22.8 


1 7.0 


Number responding 


155 


44 


206 


182 


ih cabins; and (b) an infirmary 


is avail- Facililirs found at resident 


sites alsci 
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and medium size systems than in the ease of small 
systems. 

Svsunfc size , 







Medium 


Small 


Cabins 

Infirmary 


76.2% 

M.8 


61.9% 

56.7 


62>% 

43.4 


Number reiponding ...4* 


42 


247 


MS 



In regard to educational and retreational facilities 
a considerably greater percentage of large than of 
medium size or small systems use sites that ha\e in- 
door meeting rooms, a sssimming area, erafts shop, 
nature center, museum, farm buildings, of a too, 

Kot three of these items -indoor meeting rooms, 
crafts shop, and nature tenter- the percentage of 
medium size systems is also strikingly greater than 
the percentage of small systems. 

. SYitrm sigf 







Medium 


SmaR 


Indoor meeting rooms .. 


8VS% 


66,4% 


51 5% 


Swimining area 


52.4 


39.7 


35.7 


Oaf If shop 


57.1 


41.3 


25.9 


library 


42.9 


30.4 


24.5 


Nature center 


47.6 


32.4 


18 2 


Museum 


33.3 


16.6 


10.5 


farm biiifcfin|i 


26.2 


134 


5.6 


Zoo 


14.3 


9.6 


2.1 


inber respofkfinf 


42 


247 


143 
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lation to the grade level of programs which school 
systems offer. School systems with programs re- 
stricted to the junior-senior high level differ consid- 
erably from systems with cicrrxrrtary ot combined 
prt»grams in the types of faciliiics .it their resident 
sites. A much smaller proportion of systems with 
iunic»T*5cni( r high programs use sites that have dining 
halts, kitchens, infirmaries, or administrative offices. 
At the same time a larger percentage of systems with 
junior-senior high programs have resident sites 
equipped with tents or tent sites. Howcxcr, schcKil 
systems with junior-senior high programs use resi- 
dent sites with cabins or bunkhouscs to about the 
s.imc extent as school systems with elementary or 
combined pn>gfartis, and the pcfcrntage of systems 
with junior srniof high programs using sites with the 
latter luvi types of facilities much greater than the 
{Kfeentagf of systems xsith Junior-senior high pro- 
grams that use tents ot tent sites. Ihese factors in- 
dicate that a greater proportion of systems wiiS ju- 
nior-senior high programs use camp sites that pro- 
vide a genuine experience in outdoor living, while 
sv^tems with elementary* or combined programs, by 
far the largest proportion of systems in the smxey , 
use sites that provide more of the amenities of eixili- 
/ation* This possibility is corroborated by the fact 
that J much smaller pro|><>rtion of the systems with 
junior-senior high p.ograms than of the others use 
sites that ha\*e indoor meeting rooms. 

no 
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Dining hall 

Kitchen 

Cabini 

Btinkhousei or dormltoriei 

Infirmary 

Administrative offices 

Tents or tent sites 

Indoor meeting rooms 

Number responding 



Grade level restriction 



K!e- 


Junior* 


Com- 


mcn- 


senior 


bined 


larv 


hkh 




96.0% 


59.4% 


80.7% 


91.5 


56.5 


79.2 


64.7 


59.4 


62.5 


65.7 


53.1 


62.0 


5S.7 


28.1 


49.0 


55,7 


34.4 


47.4 


12.9 


34.4 


26.0 


70.1 


50.0 


59.9 


201 


32 


192 



It may also be noted iti the preceding tabic that 
responses for systems with combined programs lend 
to represent, as is frequently the case in such anal* 
yscs, a middle ground between systems with elemen- 
tary programs and those with junior-senior high pro- 
grams but in general conform more closely to the 
responses from systems with elementary programs. 

Certain other differences in facilities related to 
grade level reflect differing interests of younger and 
older pupils. A much smaller proportion of systems 
wiih junior-senior high programs use sites that ha\e 
a display and exhibit center or a crafts sh:)p than of 
systems with elementary or combined programs. 

On the other hand, a much greater percentage of 
systems with junior-senior high programs use a site 
that offers a swimming area. Again, although the 
difference is less and the percentage for all three 
types of programs smaller than in the case of the 
facilities just mentioned, a larger percentage of sys- 
tems ssith junior-senior high or combined programs 
than of systems with elementary programs have a 
resident site equipped with a science laboratory. 



Displjy and exhibit area ... 

Snimming area 

Qaft* shop 

Science laboratory 

Number responding 



Grade level resuktion 



fJe- 


Juruor- 


Com- 


men- 


senior 


bined 


JMy. 


hkh_ 




45.8% 


15.6% 


42.2% 


55.8 


53.1 


41.7 


42.8 


15.6 


35.9 


10.9 


18.8 


20.8 


2UJ 


32 


192 



I he hirgcvt proportion of rc^p<mdents (4n per- 
cent) rcporicd one .idiniriistrahxe persem residing 
on-site. In regard lo instructional and opcraliona! 
l>crsonnel, a more Naricd sitiiaticoj exists, renccling 
differences in the types of sites t 5 cd. I he number 
of operalion il personnel requirid at a site depends 
on the size and facilities of the site, and responses 
undeistandably show* a considerable spread. I he 
median number of operational personnel for all sys- 
tems is three, but over a fourth of the respondents 
reported five or more, while another foii:*h reported 
three or four, and slightly less than a fifth reported 
one or two. In the case of instructional personnel, 
the need for staff in permanent residence will de- 
pend on whether a continuous program is in opera- 
tion at the site. If so, probably a staff of several 
persons will be required rather than one or two in- 
dividuals. I hus, fewer school systems reported that 
their resident sites ha\e instructional staff in resi- 
dence than PS the case with administrative and op- 
cntional personnel, but those that did report in- 
structional personnel in residence mentioned a 
larger number of perstms. Over one-third of the rc- 
sfxmdents reported five or more instructional staff 
in permanent residence at sites, while less than one- 
fifth reported fewer than five. 

Small school systems differ from medium-size 
and large systems in that fewer of them use resident 
sites where staff reside permanently and the number 
of personnel in residence at the sites they use is 
smaller. l.argc and mediuni-sizc systems do not dif- 
fer greatly except that a higher percentage of large 
systems reported a greater number of operational 
staff in residence at sites. This may perhaps be ex- 
plained by the more extensive facilities characteriz- 
ing sites used by large systems. 

A final point to be noted in connection svith the 
data above is that far fewer respondents answered 
this question than indicated they used resident sites. 
It may be that some of those not responding In- 
tended this lo be interpreted as an indication that 
the silts they use do not have staff in permanent 
residence. 



Respondents who used resident silts wxtt also 
asked to stale the number of administrative, in* 
structkinal, arid operational personnel who reside 
permanently on those sites. For each of these three 
categories of perv^nnel, a maje^ity school sy s- 
tems responding indicated staff in permanent rest 
dence at silts they use. About twxi-thirds reported 
administratixe personnel; slightly o\t*r one-half, in- 
structional personnel; and almost ihrec-fourihs, op- 
^♦••ional personnel. 



Features of Sites Not Owned or Leased 

Sites which schcxil systems do rnit oxvii ot lease 
reprtseni ihe public parks itistitutions, recreational 
areas, and other public facititres used in environmen- 
tal education programs. It has already been seen 
that mosl of the sites not oxvned or leased by tthool 
systems are public father than piKate properly. To 
determif the types of public facilities that school 
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sysU’ins use in ciuironmciil.il aUtcalum ’oni^ranis, 
the survey instrument presenlal respondents witli 
,1 i lus klist of 30 featuies nf sites am! asked them to 
indu.iie which i»tus were fouiiil at sites utili/cd in 
their prov^rams bill not owned or leased hy the 
school system. 

Mu* items in lltc checklist were presented in al- 
phahetical order in the quest ionna ire but for conven- 
ience in repnriin >5 may be grouped inl(» six cate* 
j^orics. I he two largest categories are (a) sites witit 
natural features siuli as forest, lakes, or scaslu)re, 
and (b) sites specifically designed (or the apprecia- 
tion of outdoors such as parks or camp greuinds. A 
slightly smaller group is made up of instiiulions de- 
signed for the preservation and utifi/ation of nature; 
these include iiulitulions such as farms^ fisheries, or 
wildlife preserves. I hrcc other caleg<nics, each 
basing only a few items, arc scicitlific instilutioiis, 
cultural sites, and sites that can be used fc»r the 
study of urban ecological problems. 



Figure 3 shows the most widely used types c»f 
sites ranked hy the percentage of school s\ stems 
using them and identified as to the category to 
which they belong. From this it can be seen th.U 
sites with natural features predominate al the tup 
of the graph and ha\e the widest usage, while sites 
designed for the appreciation of cmldoors represent 
a middle group, followed hy institutions for the 
preserv.ition and iitilifalion of nature. 1 his graph 
show^ all the ty[>cs that arc utilized in 3(1 pcfccrr. 
of more of the responding prs^grams. Scientific in- 
stitutions, sites for the study t>f urban ecology, 
and, ssilh one exception, tuUural sites, do not ap- 
|x*ar on the graph since less than 30 percent of the 
respondents rc[x)rled using them. 

1 he following table shows all of the items on 
the checklist, grouped by category and ranked 
within categories, by pcrcenlagc of rcsp<insc. 
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.SI rt;s DKsioxKn ior im. ap^kkci \- 

I ION OF C)l*ll)(X)RS 

Rccrc.iiion area S?.oyo 

Camp^oundj 4J^.2 

Park 57. K 

Naiure center 55.1 

Playground 53.8 

Kcsidrni campsiie 53.1 

Sports area 25.9 

Day camp site 24. t 

Vest pocket park 5.1 

Mall 5.6 

iNsiitriioNs FOR ntr. prkskrv.v 

irON AM) UMI.I/.AIION OF NAU’RF. 

Wildland natural area 46.87^ 

, Forest present 55.1 

Orafingland 31 >0 

Farm 30.5 

Wildlife preserve 50.2 

t ishcry 20.8 

r airground 7.0 

SI I KS FOR srrnv of i rban 

F-COUKJY 

Sewage plant 20.57^£> 

Dump 18.2 

Industrial site tS.5 

Inner city 6.8 

SCIKNtmc INSntlMIONS 

.\rboreium 19.1% 

Aquarium 14.0 

/xK> 15.6 

Hot antical garden 10.6 

CL I.I i'RAI. SIIKS 

Historic site 56.3% 

Archeological site * 1 5.3 

Montiment 9.2 

Indian reservation 6.6 

Number responding 587 



The pattern of response found here ap^vears to re- 
flect the influence of several different factors. One 
is the over-all availability of sites. Sites of a i\ p€ 
generally available throughout much of the coun- 
try logically tend to he utilized by a greater num- 
ber of schcKvI systems than sites found only in cer- 
tain geographic regions or types of cc'mmunilics. 
Sites with forest ot woodland, or ponds or lakes, 
thus have wider iis.ige than those characterized by 
motintaiiis, canyons, seashore, of olher geographi- 
cally limited features. By the same token, charac- 
teristically urban sites, including both those that are 
reks'ant to the study of utb?n ecological problems 
.ind urban ty^ies of outdoor areas, such as the vest 
poikct p.iik af>d mall, are used hv t»nly a small nrn- 
portion of school systems. 

Another fjictcvr ran be seen in the tendency for a 
larger number of school system* to utilize natural 
sites and ouldooi rccre alion are is that can be used 
for a wider range of purposes than sites which lend 
ihemsehrs to spcriric Ivpes of r *ogtams of areas of 



study. I his is lo he expected, hut may als<i imply 
adcliliona) underlying’ causes. One possible cause is 
the cost and adniinislMtive coniplexily of pupil 
trips which may make il impractical for some scliool 
systems to provide visits to silis that cunirihute to 
only one aspect of their pupils' study. Another pos- 
sible explanation is the rather general purposes to 
which 3iiost programs arc directed. In this connec- 
tion, a third factor is to be mentioned. 1 he primary 
purpose of many programs is lo stinuilale the in- 
terest of pupils in, and provide them with opportun- 
ities to enjoy, the outdoors rather than lo study the 
interrelation of man and his ens ironmcnl. I his may 
liclp to explain why cultural sites and sites appro- 
priate lo the study of urban ecoK>gy arc not widely 
used and also why some of the institutions for the 
preservation and utilization i>f nature are less widely 
used than nalur d sites or sites designetl for the ap- 
preciation of outdoors. 

One rather surprising finding, in view of the sci- 
entific emphasis of programs, is the limited cxleiu 
to which scientific institutions arc used. It seems 
strange, fc»r example, that 7G percent of the pro- 
grams include the study of botany hut only 1 1 per- 
cent of the respsiridrnts reported that the sites they 
use include a botanical garden. 1 1 is not dear wheth- 
er the limited use made of scientific institutions is 
caused by the tmavail.ihility of such institutions, ad- 
ministrative difficulties in connection with using 
them, or a failiirc on the part of school systems to 
take advantage of their opportunities. 

Consideration f>f responses as a whole has already 
shown the influence of get’graphic factors on the 
types of sites utilized. Analysis responses by 
geographic region confirms this, especially with re- 
gard lo natural sites. While it hardly represents a 
discovery tc. report that mountains, seashores, and 
estuaries arc not found in the middle section of the 
country, or that canyons and deserts rarely appear 
an^-where outside *hc West, differences of this type 
arc of interest because they reveal the extent lo 
which school systems are and arc not utilizing the 
potential of the p.uticular geographic regions where 
they are situated. School systems in the Wert in 
particular are making txicnsive use of the rich nat- 
ural resources of the region for envifonmental 
study. Among ptogtams in the West, 80 percent 
us^* sites with forest land; 56 percent, mountains; 
and 53 percent, canyons. Ihe percentage of pro- 
grams which include the desert among their sites is 
undcrsta^rdably much smaller, ami it is pctha|w sur- 
prising that as many as 13 percent of Weiterfi pro- 
grams utilize sites with this fealure. Ihe Northeast 

O particularly extensive use of mxidimd f M 
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pcrcciu] .iiul ponds or reservi)its (t»7 perceul), and 
/he middfe set lion ul the c ouiiti y surpasses ollur 
regiojis in the (jcitent.ige of programs whose sites 
are t haiat leri/ed by lakes (TiS percent). On (bc' 
other bami, des|)ite the fact ib.it the f.tistein sec - 
tions of the u)un1ry include are.is vvliicb offer the 
opportunity for using mountain sites, only about a 
third of the K.istejii progr.nns do so. SimilailVi. 
less than 30 percent of the programs in cither the 
Hast or West utiirze sites on the seashore. 

In .iddition, geographic factors infliieiue differ- 
ctucs in the case of several other items. A Iviglier 
percciiKigc of programs in the Middle states and 
West use sites which feature grazing land. Again, 
althrmgh |Krccntagcs arc c^uitc small for all regions, 
nearly twice as many programs in the West as in any 
other region use an Indian reservation as a site, and 
the higher percentage of programs in the Middle 
slates than in Xorlheastcrn t»r Western sectiorrs us- 
ing the fairground as .i site proliahly reflects the 
more extensive study of agriculture in this part of 
the country. On the other hand, while it might be 
expected th.it the heavily urbanized Noilbeast 
would show ,a more extensive use of sites appropri- 
ate for the study cd urban ecoK’gy, with one excep- 
tion this is not the case. 

Differences in features of sites as related to size 
of sch(x>l system tend to reflect chiefly the urban 
location of large systems. Although, ,rs in most 
cases of analysis by system size, percentages ftir 
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Ljrgc systems .ire generally higher than for medium- 
size nr small sy stems, ihc greatest differences occur 
in regard to features that are distinctively urban. 

Ihis is observable not only with regard to most of 
the items in the caicgoiy of sites for the study of 
urban ecology, hut also for all of the scientific in- 
stitutions listed, historic sites and monuments, and 
certain of the sites designed for the appreciation of 
outdoors, including park, nature center, and, to a 
lesser extent, day camp site. The vest pocket park 
and mall, also characteristically urban, ar? also used 
by a greater proportion of large systems, although 
percentages arc smaller and differences less. 

I he grade level of programs also influences the 
types of sites used. Klemcntary programs lend to 
use sites that arc adapted to the emplusis of their 
pri^grams on the outdoors and nature in contrast to 
junior*scnior high programs which make more ex- 
tensive use of sites suited to their more academic 
purposes* Combined programs, being the most com* 
prehensive, lend to resemble elementary programs 
in their use of sites relating to the outdoors and nat- 
ure and to junior senior high programs in their use 
of sites contributing to more sophisticated and spe- 
cialized study of the environment. 

Thus, in the category of sites designed for the ap- 
preciation of outdoors, higher pcrtcnlagcs of ele- 
mentary and combined than nf junior-senior high 
programs utilize most of the sites listed. The 
greatest differences appear in regard to recreation 
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areas, camp grounds, and resident campsites. Play- 
grounds and sports areas show smaller, but still 
large differences of this type. A curious reversal 
of this pattern, however, occi rs in the case of parks, 
which are miu h more widely utilized in Junior-sen- 
ior high than in elementary programs. 

On the other hand, percentages of junior-senior 
high and combined programs exceed those for ele- 
mentary programs using sites in the category of 
scientific institutions, sites for study of urban ecol- 
ogy, and certain items in the category of institu- 
tions for the preservation and utilization of nature. 
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One item shows a noticeably higher percentage 
of combined than either elementary or junior-sen- 
ior high programs. This is the historic site, for 
which percenlagcs by grade Icsxl arc as folkms: 
elementary, 52.5 percent; junior-senior high, 27.8 
percent; combined, 42.4 percent. This is in keeping 
with the fad that a higher percentage of combined 
programs include social studies among their areas of 
study and adds to the esidcnct for their more vaiicd 
utilization of sites. 
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PROGRAM PERSONNEL 



NO LESS THAN in the area of physical facilities 
and resources, environmental education programs 
have unique needs in the area of staffing. The 
breadth and diversity of experiences, activities, and 
areas of study that environmental programs may 
include predicate a comparable breadth and diver* 
sily of staff. Depending on the comprehensiveness 
of the program and its specific aims, personnel of 
widely differing types of expertise may be needed, 
not only as teachers, but also as resource persons, 
to plan curricuUun, coordinate activities, prepare 
fc»r the utilisation of sites, and guide or assist ac* 
tisities at sites. 



Data presented earlier have shown that a major- 
ity of programs use an instructional team to plan 
curriculum and bring together different disciplines 
and activities into a coordinated educational pro- 
gram. The assistance of resource persons from out- 
side the schosjl system may also be required. In 
the preceding section of this report, it has been 
seen that environmental programs use a number of 
different types of sites; effective development and 
ulili^ation of these sites for educational purposes 
may call for the assistance of experts and techni- 
cians from local, state, or national park services or 
other agencies concerned with environmental ques- 
tions. If the program includes, as most of them do, 
resident on site experience for pupils, there will al- 
so be a need for supporting personnel to provide 
for the daily needs of pupils while in residence at 
the site. These and other factors influence the 
number and t> pes of personnel who participate in 
environmental education programs. 



Although it was not possible within the limits 
of this study to investigate matters pertaining to 
personnel utilised in ciivironmchtal education pro- 
grams with the same thoroughness as the Ut dila- 
tion of sites, the surxey instrument included a few 
questiem relating to the number, t\ jks, qtalitica- 
lions, and training of personnel participating in 
programs. Results of these questions preside some 
general information about the staffing of environ- 
mental programs and (heir use of resource persons 
^ outside the school system. 




Number and Types of Personnel 
Types of Personnel Participating in Programs 

Because environmental programs frequently uti- 
li 2 C the services of persons outside the school sv s- 
tem in addition to regular staff, a discussion of pro- 
gram personnel best begins with a consideration of 
the full range of types of personnel participating in 
programs. The survey inslriiment approached this 
question by means of a checklist of 31 items repre- 
senting persons in different types of positions who 
might take part in enviroiinienlal programs. An 
additional item provided respondents with an op- 
portunity to add other types of personnel not on 
the list. About 5 percent did so. 



In the questionnaire, items on (lie chetklist were 
in alphabetical order, HuV\(Vi r <;ncr they repre- 
sent several distinct groups of personnel, they have 
been rearranged into these groups for reporting. In 
addition to regular school staff, conqx^sed of such 
persons as classroom teachers, the school system 
may have a special staff for i(s environmental pro- 
gram with a director of ouldo<n education, a camp 
director, camp teachers, or other similar t) \yc$ of 
personnel. Another distinct group is composed of 
resource }>crsons, such as cvirricvilum experts, tech- 
nical experts, and the like, who may come either 
from vvithin the educational system or from out- 
side. A special group of resource personnel, how- 
ever is represented by environmental sjKcialists con- 
nected with government agencies, s\rch as the Na- 
tiofval Park Senicc, the State Department of Con- 
servation, of Korcst Scrxkt. ITnally, two other 
groups include persons providing svipportive ser- 
vices, such as cotiks, nurses, or librarians, and those 
serving as assistants, such as student teachers, 
teacher aides, of vx^Kintccrs. 



The following table reports responses by groups, 
ranking items within groups by percentage of 
response. 
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nTKS<ll ri RSONNKK PARI ICIPAIINd 
IN PROGRAMS 

SPI.CJAT. PROCJKAM M AVP 

G«imp flircclor 

DirccCor of oultfo<ir cducalian 

Camp teacher 

Physical cctucaior 

Planner 



RKGOLAk KlU'CAIiON SlAfl 

(nassroom iracher 93.8% 

Principal !>7.7 

Supersisor 19.7 

State IVparimenl of F.ilucalfon ptisonntl 17.2 

KhSOOKCf. PhRSO.N.NKI. 

Kesouric ^xrson 

NaluralisI . 29. t 

Curticulom cxjKil 27.7 

College ami unhersilv professor or in- 

siruclor 20.3 

Icchntcal expert 8.0 

PNVIKONMLNrAr. SPKCT AMSIS 

Koresi service |>crsonncl 32.5% 

State l)cp.utTnenl of (x>nsei%aiion persor^* 

nel 2 : 1.5 

Pali iKisonnel 24.0 

National PaiX Service |KTsonnel 1 2.2 

I'. S. Crovernmeni technician 8.0 

srproKiiNG skr\ u:ks 

t>>ok 42.1% 

Nurse 39.3 

Uhrarian 18.7 

Guidance counselor 16.0 

Physklafi 6.4 

School psycholopsl 4.7 

ASMS TAN IS 

Student aides 34.4% 

Student teacher 30.7 

leaeher aides 23.3 

Student counselor 22.7 

Cine volunteer 1 8.4 

PI A volunteer 16.9 

Number resportding 674 



Krorn fhis ii ran (>c seen that most pro^ram^ rely 
on regular uhcsol staff with the assistants of some 
l>T>c uf resource |KrsnnncJ. Ninciy four percent 



nf tlic respomlciUs reporletl classroom tr.uhcrs 
}>.irlici[>.iliiig in programs; 5S pcicciil, prim ip.iK; 
ami 52 pertent, tcsmirce persons an tmspctiiied 
typo. Hu so tliroo typos of pcrsoiinol aro llu* only 
ones listed which more than ono-half (lie rospoii' 
(Iciits indicated as pariici])ating in llit ir programs. 

rroin about onedomth to somovNli.il more than 
a third of the programs use special program staff 
and wirimis specific l> p.’s of resource persons. 

Over .36 jx-rcciil of responding school systems have 
camp directors or directors of outdoor education. 
Somewhat smaller |>ercenlagcs of programs vise 
other lyjKs of special staff (camp teachers and 
ph ysica! educators), certain types of resource per* 
snimel (n.ituralists and curriculum experts), and 
environmental s|>r<ialisl5 from the Forest Service 
or the St ale l)c[).irtinciit of (a»nsci\ alion, or Park 
Service. In regard to ein imnniental spccuitists, a 
greater percentage of programs use the services of 
|Krsonnel including slate and local persons than 
Nation.d Park Service jKrsonnrl. 1 his is in keeping 
with the greater proportion of programs utilizing 
stale or local go\crnment*ovvncd sites than National 
Park Service areas. 

In the category of svippurting services, about 2 
progiains in 5 reported using the services of cooks 
and nurses, approximately the s.ime proportion as 
implies o{Kration of a camp program by reporting 
a camp director. Other school systems may, of 
course, operate camp programs although they do 
not have a staff member specifically drsignated as 
camp director. Other types of assistants are less 
fre<picntly used. Only about 1 program in 6 uses 
the services of volunteers. 

l.arge school systems, as might be exjxrcted, 
slunv a higher jKreentage of programs using spe* 
ci.vlizcd t\|>es of personnel than medium size or 
small systems. Although little difference on the 
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basis of system si/c appears in the pcficniaj^cs of 
programs involving llic partitipalion of classroom 
teachers or principals, a much higher pererntagr t>f 
large than of medium size or small systems reported 
camp directors and camp teachers, and a much 
higher |>etceniagc of large anci of medium size sys* 
terns than of smrdl systems has a director of out- 
door education. Certain other differences apj)car 
to reflect the tendency to centralized administra- 
tion of programs in large systems. It will he remem- 
bered that a greater proj^K>rlion of large systems ad- 
minister their prrgrams on a centralized basis and 
that curriculum is determined by the schmd system 
in a greater proportion of programs in large systems. 
Consequently, it is not surprising to find a much 
higher percentage of large than of medium-size or 
small systems reporting that their programs imoKt* 
the participation of a planner or of a schend system 
supervisor. 



Similarly, large systems are more inclined to use 
the services of (Arsons in the category of resource 
personnel than are medium-size or small systems. A 
much higher percentage of large and ntedium-si/e 
than of small systems use resource persons of un- 
specified type, while the percentage of large s> s- 
tems using the services of naturalists, eurrieulum 
cstperls, or college and university personnel greatly 
rseeeds percentages for either nriedium-size or small 
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ystems. 



p- 



S yi t ern si/e 

l^rgc Medium Smdl 



SPKCIAC rUtKrR AM .Sl At f 



C'.amp director 


56.5% 


38.3% 


29.9% 


l>irectof of outdoor education 


46.8 


43.2 


23.0 


Omp teacher 


46.8 


26.4 


13.9 


Physical educator 


33.9 


26.6 


IS.9 


Planner 


22.6 


5.7 


4.1 


RKGl l.AR 1 m CATHlN STAFF 


Dassroofn teacher 


95.2% 


93.2% 


94.3% 


Principal 


58.1 


60.1 


54.1 


Supervisor 

State tVpartment of Kduca- 


48.4 


20.7 


n.i 


lion (^rsonnel 


19.4 


19.3 


13.5 


Number responding 


62 


368 


241 



With t 'gard to supjxiriing services, differences 
related to system size appear lo rcficel primarily 
the larger percentage of large systems that o|Kratc 
and staff tamp programs. Over half the large s\ s 
terns rejxvrtcd camp directors, and nearly one-half, 
camp teacher; simtlarly, slightly over a half of the 
Urge systems reported that their programs invoKe 
the participation of a ccK^k or i nurse. Percentages 
for these lwx> items are muiceahly greater for large 
than for nKdium-size or small systems. I he pet- 
rentage of medium-size systems that rcp«irled the 
participation of a m.rse in programs is also much 
greater than the percentage of small system^. In 
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TABLE 33.-NUMBER OF Ft 
TO PROGRAMS, 


IL TIME AND PART-TIME PERSONNEl. ASSIGNED 
BY GRADE LEVEE RESTRICTION 


Number of 
personnel 


Elementary 

Full- Part- 

time time 


Junior senior hixh 

Full- Part- 

time time 


Combined 

Full- Part- ' 

lime time 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


None 


53.3% 


21.0% 


50.0% 


29.0% 


48.8% 


21.2% 


1 


7.1 


11.0 


22.0 


36.0 


19.6 


18.4 


2 


4.8 


10.0 


9.0 


11.0 


6.8 


9.6 


3-4 


7.1 


9.1 


9.0 


7.0 


5.6 


10.0 


5-9 


11.4 


11.9 


5.0 


9.0 


7.2 


11.6 


10-19 


6.6 


18.6 


3.0 


7.0 


7.2 


12.8 


20 or more 


9.5 


18.6 


2.0 


1.0 


4.8 


16.4 


Mean 


6 


13 


2 


3 


4 


15 


Median 


0 


4 


1 


1 


1 


3 


Low 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


High 


150 


305 


21 


40 


91 


500 


Number responding 


210 


100 


250 



this connection it may be recalled that among 
school systems using resident sites, a much smaller 
percentage of small than of medium-size or large 
systems reported an infirmary at their sites. Among 
the other supporting services listed, the most not- 
able difference is in regard to physicians, who par- 
ticipate in nearly one-fourth of the programs in 
large systems. 

Assistants of all types, predictably, are used in a 
larger percentage of programs in large systems than 
in medium-size or small systems. Differences be- 
tween medium-size and small systems are less great, 
except in the case of student teachers who are em- 
ployed in a much greater percentage of programs in 
medl m-size than in small systems. 



System size 







Medium 


Small 


RESOURCE PERSONNEL 


Resource person 


59.7% 


57.1% 


41.0% 


Naturalist 


46.8 


30.7 


23.0 


Curriculum expert 

College and university pro- 


45.2 


30.7 


18.9 


fessor or instructor 


33.9 


19.6 


18.0 


Technical expert 


11. S 


8.2 


7.0 


Number responding 


62 


368 


244 



The grade level of programs naturally influences 
the types of personnel that participate in them. 
Here the academic, classroom-centered character 

O 




System size 





Large 


Medium 


Small 


SUPPORTING SERVICES 
Cook 


54.8% 


44.0% 


36.1% 


Nurse 


53.2 


43.5 


29.5 


Librarian 


22.6 


20.4 


15.2 


Guidance counselor 


25.8 


16.6 


12.7 


Physician 


24.2 


7.1 


0.8 


School psychologist 


8.1 


4.9 


3.7 


Number responding 


62 


368 


244 



of programs restricted to the junior-senior high 
level manifests itself very clearly. Ninety-four per- 
cent of junior-senior high programs use classroom 
teachers, but no more than about a third of them 
use any of the other types of personnel listed. The 
differences between junior-senior high programs on 
the one hand and elementary and combined pro- 
grams on the other are so consistent and so great as 
not to require reporting in detail. A few points of 
particular interest may be mentioned. First, al- 
though a large proportion of elementary and com- 
bined programs involved the participation of school 
principals (68 percent of elementary programs and 
60 percent of combined programs), very few junior- 
senior high programs do (24 percent). This lack of 
administrative involvement in programs restricted 
to the junior-senior high level suggests that these 
programs may not, strictly speaking, be programs 
at all but rather represent an extension of courses 
in science or applied science by the classroom 

?8 
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teacher to include environmental topics and se- 
lected on-site experiences* Another point of in- 
terest is that approxirmtely one-third of junior-sen- 
ior high programs use a resource person of unspeci- 
fied type, as compared with slightly over a half of 
elementary and of combined programs, while no 
more than at most 1 junior-high program in 6 makes 
use of any of the other types of personnel listed in 
the categories of resource personnel, special pro- 
gram staff, supporting services, or assistants. 

In general, responses of elementary and com- 
bined programs do not differ greatly. At a few 
points, however, elementary programs differ from 
combined programs in their personnel, because a 
greater proportion of the former type arc confined 
to on-site resident experience and operate what in 
effect arc camp programs. Thus, a considerably 
larger percentage of elementary than of combined 
programs employ camp directors, cooks, and nurses, 
and a somewhat larger percentage camp teachers. 



System size 





Larjjc 


Medium 


Small 


.ASSISTANTS 


Student aides 




35.1% 


29.9% 


Student teacher 




34.5 


20.9 


Teacher aides 


38.7 


21.2 


22.5 


Student counselor 


37.1 


23.6 


17.6 


Civic volunteer 


24.2 


18.5 


16.8 


P TA volunteer 


30.6 


17.7 


12.3 


Number responding 


62 


368 


244 


On the other hand. 


a larger percentage of com- 



billed than of elementary programs, 36 percent as 
compared with 25 , make use of a curriculum ex- 
pert. rhis is in keeping with greater comprehen- 
siveness of content noted in combined programs. 



Grade level rcjtnctlon 





Elementary 


Combined 


Camp director 


51.2% 


34.4% 


Camp teacher 


32.9 


26.0 


Cook 


57.9 


37.7 


Nurse 


55.6 


34.7 


Number responding 


252 


308 



Environmental specialists connected with govern- 
mental agencies deserve special attention, because 
response patlcrns observed previously in system- 
size and grade-level analyses do not prevail to the 
same extent here. Both differences related to sys- 
tem size and those related to grade level tend to be 
smaller. The percentage of small systems utilizing 
the types of personnel in this category often ex- 
ceeds the percentage of medium-size systems and 
sometimes appraoches or even exceeds the per- 
centages of large systems. A similar phenomenon 
characterizes* grade-level analysis. I’hc extremely 
targe differences which distinguish elementary and 
combined programs from junior-senior high pro- 
grams in regard to the use of other types of person- 
nel do not appear here, and in one instance the per- 
centage of junior-senior high programs exceeds the 
pcrccnlagc both of clcmcnlary and of combined 
programs. Althovigh the differences arc small, a 
higher percentage of junior-senior high than of clc- 
incnlary of combined programs, and a higher per- 
centage of programs in small than in medium-size 
or large systems, make use of the services of State 
l^cpartmcnt of Coiiscrvalioii personnel. 

I hese differences may perhaps be explained by 
some factors mentioned earlier. Small systems arc 
usually found in rural areas and tend lo exhibit a 



TABLE 34.-H1G1IEST DEGREE HELD BV PERSON IN 
GRADE LEVEL RESIRICTION 


CHARGE OE 


PROGRAM, 


BY SYSTEM 


SIZE AND BY 








.Sv'stcm size 




Grade lev^el restriction 


Highest degree held 


Total 


Urge 


Medium 


Small 


Elementary 


Junior- 

senior 

high 


Combined 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


l>ess than bachelor’s degree 


0.4% 


... 


... 


0.8% 


0.4% 


0.9% 




Bachelor’s degree 


17.4 


11.5% 


13.8% 


23.9 


15.7 


32.4 


13.2% 


Master’s degree 


66.1 


47.5 


68.5 


67.2 


67.4 


60.2 


68.2 


Education specialist or professional 
diploma based on 6 years of col- 
lege study 


9.4 


2I.?» 


10.0 


5.7 


13.2 


3.7 


8.1 


Doctor’s degree 


6.8 


19.7 


7.7 


2.4 


3.3 


2.8 


10.5 


Number responding 


657 


61 


349 


247 


242 


108 


296 




62 



1 able 35. -major area OF COEl.EGE STUDY OF PERSON IN CHARGE OF PROGRAM, 
BY GRADE I.EVEI, RESTRICTION 


Major area of 
college study 


Total 


Elementary 


Junior- 

senior 

high 


Combined 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Outdoor, conservation, or environmental 
studies, forestry, ecology, or wildlife 


7.0% 


4.9% 


6.7% 


9.2% 


Health, physical education, or recreation 


9.5 


14.7 


6.7 


6.3 


Biology or geology 


19.5 


8.5 


39.4 


21.4 


Other sciences, including chemistry, 
physics and mathematics 


19.7 


17.4 


19,2 


21.4 


Social studies or geography 


4.9 


4.0 


5.8 


5.2 


Education 


22.8 


33.9 


6.7 


19,9 


Administration 


11.0 


14.3 


2.9 


10.7 


Other 


5.6 


2.2 


12.5 


5.9 




100.0% 


99.9% 


9'9.9% 


100.0% 


Number responding 


610 


224 


104 


271 



comparatively greater degree of interest in the as- 
pects of environmental study that have practical 
relevance for rural life. Similarly, junior-senior 
high programs arc more inclined to emphasize tech- 
nical study of conservation and related subjects. 

A reinforcing factor is the somewhat greater con- 
centration of junior-senior high programs in small 
systems. Two e.xceplions seem to confirm rather 
than confute these conjectures: Park personnel in 
general and National Park Service personnel in 
particular participate in a considerably greater per* 
centage of programs in large than in medium-size 
or small systems. 

Regional differences arc also of interest in con* 
ncction with the utilization of environmental spe- 
cialists. A much larger proportion of programs in 
the West than in the Middle states or Northeast in- 
volve the participation of Forest Service personnel 
and National Paik Service personnel. In connection 
with the former it should be recalled that the West 
was distinguished by the high proportion of its pro* 
grams utilizing si«cs characterized by forest land. 

In connection with the latter, a large proportion of 
systems in the West reported a National Park Ser- 
vice area in close pro.ximily to the school district, 
and the West also showed a tendency to make 
greater use of curriculum resources available from 
the National Park Scr\icc. On the other hand, a 
greater percentage of programs in the middle see* 
lion of the country than in the West or Northeast 
use the services of personnel from the Slate Depart- 
ment of Conservation. This may reflect the pr^- 




domii anlly rural character of the area and the fac- 
tors discussed in connection with syslem*size and 



grade-level analysis. 



ENVIRONMENTAL 
SPECMAUSTS 

Eorcsl hervicc personnel 

State Department of Con- 
servation personnel 

Park personnel 

National Park Service 

personnel 

U. S. Gc'V'crnment technician . 

Number responding 



Forest S( rvice personnel 

State Dej<artment of Con- 

scrva(;on personnel 

Park persi)nnel 

National i^ark Service 

personnel 

U. S. Government t'^chnician . 

Number responding 



System size 





Medium 


Small 


38.7% 


30.7% 


33.6% 


22,6 


25.5 


26.2 


37.1 


23.6 


21.3 


22.6 


10.9 


11.5 


12,9 


6.8 


8.6 


62 


368 


244 


Grade level restriction 


Etc* 


Junior* 


Com- 


men- 


senior 


bing 


tary 


high 




36.1% 


28.2% 


31.2% 


24.2 


30.1 


26.0 


20.6 


20.4 


27.6 


13.1 


6.8 


13.3 


7.1 


6.8 


9.1 


252 


103 


308 



Number of School System Personnel 
Assigned to Programs 

The preceding data refer to all types of person- 
net who may participate in environmental programs 
rcgardlc.^^s of whether or not they arc school sys* 
tern personnel. Another question concerns the 

60 



number of school system personnel assigned to 
programs. Number of staff was a criterion for in- 
clusion in the survey, and, therefore, by definition 
all programs have at least the equivalent of one- 
half lime person assigned to them. More precise 
information about the number of staff assigned to 
programs was sought by a question which asked re- 
spondents to state separately the total number both 
of full-time and of part-time personnel assigned to 
their programs. 

Responses show that part-time staff are more 
widely used than full-time staff. Slightly less than 
one-half the respondents reported one or more full- 
time staff, but over three-fourths reported one or 
more part-time staff. Of those that reported full- 
time staff, the largest proportion reported one per- 
son assigned to the program full time. Responses 
relating to numbers of part-time staff show greater 
variation. Although over one-fourth of the total re- 
sponding reported one or two part-time persons, 
nearly as many reported 10 or more persons in the 
part-time category. 

The number of program personnel naturally is re- 
lated to the size of school system. Large school sys- 
tems have more full-time program personnel than 
smaller ones, while smaller systems rely more heav- 
ily on part-time than full-time personnel. Two- 
thirds of large systems use full-time personnel and 
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slightly less than three-fourths, part-time personnel. 
Medium-size systems, on the other hand, arc evenly 
divided between those that have full-time personnel 
and those that do not, while nearly 4 in 5 of them 
have part-time personnel. In contrast, less than half 
the small systems responding have full-time program 
personnel, while more than thiec-fourths have part- 
time personnel. Again, the median number of pro- 
gram personnel in large systems is two full-time and 
two part-time persons; in medium-size systems, one 
full-time and three part-time persons; while the ma- 
jority of small systems do not have any full-time 
personnel, and the median number of part-time per- 
sonnel is two. 

Differences also appear when the number of pro- 
gram staff is related to the grade levels of programs. 
Combined programs, as would be expected from 
their broader scope and more comprehensive con- 
tent, tend to have larger staff than programs re- 
stricted to the elementary or junior-senior high 
level. Slightly more than half the combined pro- 
grams have full-time staff and nearly 4 in 5, part- 
time staff; the median number of personnel assigned 
to combined programs is one full-time person and 
three part-time persons. Junior-senior high programs 
are evenly divided between those that have full- 
time staff and those that do not, while about 7 in 
10 have part-time staff. Programs at this level have 
a median of one full-iimc person and one part-time 



TABLE 36.-TYPES OF INSERVICE TRAINING 
BY GRADE LEVEL RESTRICTION 


PROVIDED TO PROGRAM 


PERSONNEL, 


Types of inservice 
training 


Total 


Elementary 


Junior- 

senior 

h^gh 


Combined 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Workshops, institutes, conferences 


64.3% 


63.0% 


53.8% 


69.8% 


Staff meetings 


58.6 


66.7 


31.7 


62.0 


Inservice training courses 


51.4 


52.3 


26,0 


59.7 


Field trips 


50.5 


45.7 


38.5 


58.7 


Reference /library materials 


46.8 


42.4 


42.3 


52.1 


Staff exchanges 


25.5 


27.6 


9.6 


29.5 


Research and demonstration projects ... 
Time off and reimbursement for higher 


i7.3 


14.4 


11.5 


21.6 


education 

Time off for higher education, no re- 


12.5 


7.4 


14,4 


15,7 


imbursement 


4.7 


3,3 


4,8 


5.9 


Correspondence courses 


1.8 


3.3 


2.9 


0.3 


Other 


3.9 


4.1 


3.8 


3.6 


Number responding 


664 


243 


104 


305 
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person assigned to them. On the other hand, ele- 
mentary prograiTiS show greater diversity in staffing. 
Slightly more than half of the elementary programs 
have no full-time staff, while nearly 4 in 5 have part- 
time staff with a median of four part-time persons. 
Yet in spile of the fact that a majority of elemen- 
tary programs do not have any full-lime staff, over 
a fourth of them have five or more full-time person- 
nel. rids divergence in the staffing of elementary 
programs may relate to the existence of that sub- 
group of elementary programs that arc camp pro- 
grams and would logically require a full-time staff, 
while the majority of elementary programs reflect 
the more restricted scope of the group as a whole in 
comparison with junior-senior high and comlrined 
programs. 

Qualifications and Training of Personnel 

Turning from quantitative to qualitative aspects 
of staffing leads to questions about the academic 
qualifications, prcscrvicc preparation, and inscrvicc 
training of personnel assigned to environmental edu- 
cation programs. 

Qualifications of Persons in 
Charge of Programs 

Two questions in the survey Instrument concerned 
the academic background of persons in charge of 
environmental education programs. One of these 
asked respondents to indicate the highest degree 
held by the person in charge of the program. The 
other was an open-ended question, asking, “What 
was the major area of college study of the person in 
charge of the program?” 

From responses to the first question, it appears 
that about two-thirds of the persons in charge of 
environmental education programs hold master’s 
degrees, while the remaining third is divided about 
evenly between those who hold a bachelor’s degree 
or less and those who hold an education specialist 
or professional diploma or a doctor’s degree. 

Large scliool systems show a greater proportion 
of persons with advanced degrees in charge of pro- 
grams. The percentage of persons holding master's 
degrees is smaller in large than in medium-size or 
small systems, while higher percentages in large than 
in medium-size or small systems hold specialist or 
professional diplomas or doctor’s degrees. About 
one-fifth of the persons in charge of programs in 
large systems fall into each of the latter two cate- 
gories. Small systems show the highest proportion 
of persons with bachelor’s degrees or less (about 




highest proportion of persons with bachelor’s de- 
grees or less (about one-fourth). 

When responses arc related to grade level of pro- 
gram, relatively little difference appears among ele- 
mentary, junior-senior high, and combined prog- 
grams in the proportion of persons in charge who 
hold master’s degrees. However, a much larger pro- 
portion of the persons in charge of junior-senior 
high programs (one-third) than of those in charge of 
elementary or combined programs hold a bachelor’s 
degree or less. Education specialist or professional 
diplomas arc held by a slightly higher percentage 
of persons in charge of elementary than of junior- 
senior high or combined programs, while doctor’s 
degrees are held by a somewhat greater percentage 
of those in charge of combined than of junior se- 
nior high or elementary programs. One person in 
10 among those in charge of combined programs 
holds a doctor’s degree. 

Classifying responses to the open-ended question 
into groups of related subjects shows that few of 
the persons in charge of environmental programs 
(7 percent) have specialized in areas of environment- 
al study. On the other hand, about onc-third 
majored in education or administration, while about 
onc-fifth specialized in biology^ or geology, and an- 
other fifth in other sciences, including chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics. 

The background of persons in charge of programs 
in different size school systems does not vary great- 
ly, hut grade-level analysis of responses reveals some ' 
noteworthy differences. The largest proportion of 
junior-senior high programs, about 2 in 5, arc 
headed by a person who majored in biology or gc- 
ology, while 1 in 5 is headed by someone who 
specialized in another area of scientific study. In 
contrast, the largest proportion of elementary pro- 
grams, about onc-third, arc headed by a person 
whose major are^' of college study was education. 

A much smaller percentage of those in charge of 
elementary programs as compared with junior-se- 
nior high programs majored in biology or geology 
(9 percent as compared with 39 percent), while 
the percentage of those majoring in health, physical 
education, or recreation is about twice as great 
among those in chargi of elementary programs as 
among those in charge of junior-senior high pro- 
grams (15 percent as compared with 7 percent). 

Faken together nearly one-half of all persons in 
charge of elementary programs majored either in 
education or in health, physical education, or rec- 
reation. 4his difference in the prior training of per- 
sons responsible for elementary and for junior- 
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senior high programs accords wilh ihe basic differ- 
ence in emphasis bclween the two types of programs. 
'I'he background of persons in charge of combined 
programs, however, does not conform to either of 
these patterns but is more eveiily distributed among 
biology or geology, other sciences, and education; 
approximately oiic-fiftli of tlic persons rcsponsi!)le 
for combined programs majored in each of these 
areas. 

Combining the results of these two questions 
shows that while the majority of persons in charge 
of environmental education programs arc academ- 
ically well qualified as educators, few of them have 
had preservice training specifically in environmental 
studies. Although the background of persons in 
charge of elementary and junior-senior high pro- 
grams is appropriate for the types of programs cur- 
rently being offered at these levels and a substantial 
proportion of persons in charge of combined pro- 
grams have had training in the sciences, a majority 
of programs of all three types lack the leadership of 
a person with preservice training as an environment- 
al specialist. For this reason, the question of inscr- 
vice training for program personnel is of particular 
importance. 

Inservice Training 

The survey instrument approached the subject of 
inservicc training by way of the following question, 
accompanied by a checklist: 

Docs your school system provide or support any of the fol- 
lowing types of educational opportunities for development 
and inscrvice (raining of personnel involved in this program? 

Nearly 9 respondents in JO indicated that their 
school systems made available some type of oppor- 
tunity for inservice training of program personnel. 
The percentage of respondents reporting inservice 
training available was somewhat greater in large 
than in medium-size or small systems, while a con- 
siderably higher percentage ol' systems with elemen- 
tary or combined programs than of systems with 
junior-senior high programs provide opportunities 
for inservicc training. 

Percent providing \umber 

inservicc training responding 



Total 


88.0% 


664 


System size 


I>aree... 

Medium 


95.1 


61 


87.0 


362 


Small 


87.6 


241 


Grade level restriction 


Elementary 


89.7 


243 


Junior-senior high 


74.0 


104 


Combined 

o 


92.1 


305 
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rhe types of inservicc (raining most frequently 
rcporlcd were workshops, institutes, conferences; 
staff meetings; inservicc training courses; and field 
trips. All of these types were mentioned by more 
than one-half of the respondents. Reference and 
library materials represent a resource for inservicc 
training whicii slightly less than half the respondents 
reported is provided by their school systems. 

From the table it can also he seen that over half 
the systems wilh combined programs provide inscr- 
vice training through workshops, institutes, confer- 
ences; staff meetings; inserv ice training courses; 
field trips; and reference or library materials. 'Hic 
first three of these types of inservicc training arc also 
provided by a majority of school systems with ele- 
mentary programs. However, the three most fre- 
quently mentioned types of inscrvice training pro- 
vided by systems with junior-senior high programs 
arc, in order, workshops, institutes, conferences; 
reference or library materials; and field trips. Of 
these, only the first was reported by a majority of 
respondents in junior-senior high programs. 

Large school systems, as might be expected, show 
a higher percentage providing various types of inscr- 
vice training than medium-size or small systems. I he 
greatest differences occur in regard to staff meetings, 
inscrvice training courses, and reference or library 
materials which arc provided by a considerably 
greater percentage of large than of medium-size or 
small systems. 

Thus, it appears that program staff in large school 
systems and systems with combined programs have 
the best opportunities for inscrvice training. At the 
same time systems with combined or elementary 
programs tend to provide inscrvice training oppor- 
tunities in the form of various group learning ex- 
periences, while systems with junior-senior high pro- 
grams rely to a comparatively greater degree on pro- 
viding resources for individual learning. 

Finally, in considering these findings, it should be 
remembered that they refer only to general types of 
educational opportunities for school personnel which 
the system provides or supports. They do not indi- 
cate the extent to which such opportunities arc 
being utilized or what specific measures are being 
taken to provide necessary inservicc training for the 
staff of environmental programs. I hcrcforc, they 
more properly represent an indication of the types 
of opportunities that exist for the further training 
of personnel assigned to environmental programs 
than a report on the present status of inservicc 
training in environmental education. 
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FINANCING ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

THIS GENERAL STUDY of emironmentul educa- 
tion programs would not be complete without some 
consideration of the financial basis on which they 
rest and which ultimately determine what they can 
accemplish. Because of the other aspects of en- 
vironmental programs which requi»-cd coverage in 
this survey, it was not possible to treat the subject 
of finance in any but the most cursory fashion, 
information was sought only on two basic points: 
the annual budget of programs and the principal 
sources of funds. Even on these two points reliable 
data proved difficult to collect because the varying 
methods of incorporating environmental study in 
the school curriculum result in varying methods of 
financing, sometimes obscuring funds for environ- 
mental education within other budget areas, and 
also because, as responses indicated, in many cases 
the persons responding did not have the information. 
What is presented here, then, is a limited picture 
of the financial background of environmental edu- 
cation based on the best information obtainable 
in this survey. 



Annual Program Budget 

Respondents were asked to give the amount of 
budget for their programs for the school year 1969- 
70, recording separately the amounts for capital 
outlay and for current operating expenditures. 



Only 99 respondents recorded a figure for capi- 
tal outlay. Based on these figures the median 
amount of capital outlay budget for all responding 
programs is $3,000. A greater number of respon- 
dents (419) recorded an amount for current oper- 
ating expenditures; the median for all reporting 
systems is $7,000. 



Large school systems show a median of $75,025 
for capital outlay and $49,500 for current expen- 
ditures. For medium-sire systems, medians arc 
$2,500 for capital outlay and $10,000 for current 
operating expenditures. For small systems, medians 
arc $2,500 for capital outlay and $2,600 for current 
operating expenditures. 



Elementary and combined programs have larger 
budgets than junior-senior high programs both for 
capital outlay and for current operating expendi- 
tures. Although data for capital outlay ^re dubious, 
representing only a small number of the programs 
surveyed, the over-all budgetary picture related to 
the grade level of programs is not inconsistent with 
what has been established about these groups of pro- 
grams previously. For current operating expendi- 
tures, combined programs have a median budget of 
$1 l,000;elemenlary programs, $7,000; and junior- 
senior high programs, $5,000. 



TABLE 37.-CAP1TAL Oim.AY BUDGET FOR PROGRAMS FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR, 1969-70 



System siz e Grade level restriction 

Item Total Large Medium Small Elementary Junior- Combined 

senior 

high 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Mean $ 59,932 $ 206,360 $ 51,035 $ 14,071 $ 75,179 % 4,594 S 72,783 

Median 3,000 75,025 2,500 2,500 5,000 1,500 3,000 

I^w 100 1,000 300 100 150 200 100 

High 1,500,000 1,500,000 1,000,000 151,000 1,000,000 37,000 1,500,000 

Number leiponding 99 34 -50 35 24 19 55 

— Q ■ 
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TABLE 38.-CURRKNT OPERATING EXPENDITURKS FOR PROGRAMS FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR, 1969 70 



Item 


'I'olal 




System size 




Grade level restriction 


U^rge 


Medium 


Small 


Lleincnlary 


Junior- 

senior 

high 


Combined 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


G 


7 


8 


Mean 


8 43,017 


8102,994 


8 29,158 


S 47,078 


8 35,226 


8 12,297 


8 61,392 


Median 


7,000 


49,500 


10,000 


2,600 


7,000 


5,000 


11,000 


Low 


100 


150 


100 


100 


100 


100 


150 


nigh 


2,500,000 


890,000 


1,000,000 


2,500,000 


1,539,562 


184,000 


2,500,000 


Number responding .... 


419 


42 


226 


151 


154 


64 


191 



Source of Program Funds 

To determine ihc sourres from which funds for 
programs were obtained, the survey instrument 
presented respondents with a checklist of possible 
sources, which was composed of four parts, desig- 
nated “local sources,” “state sources,” “federal 
sources,” and “other sources.” In each part several 
items were listed, plus a blank for respondents to 
write in additional sources appropriate to that part. 
The part labled “other sources” included such source 
as business and industry and foundation grants. 



Responses to different parts of the question show 
that just over one-half of the programs receive funds 
from local sources only. About 1 program in G 
receives funds fre u a combination of local and fed- 
eral sources, and about 1 in 10 from a combination 
of local and state sources. 



Altogether 631 respondent?, 94 percent of the 
total responding to the question, indicated that 
their programs receive funds from local sources. 

The vast majority of these (85 percent) named the 
board of education as a source. None of the other 
local sources listed is mentioned by anywhere near 
so large a percentage. The most frequently men- 
tioned among the other local sources arc, in order, 
tuition and fees (38 percent), parent-teacher as- 
sociations (24 percent), and student fund-raising 
projects (21 percent). All three of these represent 
efforts from within the school system itself to raise 
funds for its program rather than indicating outside 
sources from which funds might be received. 

Fewer respondents, 139, or 21 percent of the 
total responding to the question, indicated the re- 
ceipt of funds from state sources. 4'hc state depart- 
ment of conversation or natural resources and the 
state department of education are each mentioned 
by approximately half of these. 



LEVELS OF SOURCES FROM WHICH PRO- 
GRAM FUNDS HAVE BEEN OBTAINED 



lx)cal only 50.4% 

l.ocal and other 3.9 

Local and state 9.6 

l.ocai, state, and other L8 

Local and federal 17.4 

Local, federal, and other 3.1 

l.ocal, state, and federal 5.4 

lx}cal, state, federal, and other 3.0 

Slate only 0.1 

Federal only 3.9 

Federal and other 0.1 

State and federal 0.6 



99.9% 

Q Number responding 668 

ERIC 



Federal sources, however, contribute to more 
programs thanstatc sources; 224, or 34 percent of 
rcspoiulcnts to the question, indicated that their 
programs receive funds from such sources. T he 
principal federal source is the Klcmcnlary and Sec- 
ondary FUlucation Act, which was mentioned by 
81 percent of those receiving federal funds. 



I he smallest proportion of respondents, 83, or 
1 2 percent, reported receiving funds from other 
sources. Of these, 52 percent reported funds re- 
ceived from business and industry; and 40 percent, 
grants from private foundations. 

P.5 
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rhc tabic below reports responses to this ques- 
tion in greater detail. 

SOURCES FROM WHICH PROGRAM FUNDS 
HAVE BEEN OBTAINED 



1.0 cal Sources 

Board of education 84.6% 

County government 7.3 

Municipal government 4.0 

Public agencies and organizations 14.4 

Private agencies and organizations 15.5 

Private individuals 15.1 

Parent-teacher associations 24.2 

Student fund-raising projects 21.2 

Tuition and fees 38.2 

Other 2.4 

Number responding 631 

State Sources 

Departments of conscrvation/natural 

resources 47.5% 

Departments of education 51.1 

Other 13.7 

Number responding 139 

federal Sources 

ESEA 81.3% 

NDEA 21.0 

EDPa 2.7 

Higher Education Act^ Title I 9.4 

Other 6.7 

Number responding 224 

Other Sources 

Business and industry 51 .8% 

Grants from private foundations 39.8 

National organizations 8.4 

Other 18,1 

Number responding 83 



Analysis of responses shows some variation re- 
garding the receipt of funds from federal sources. 
A considerably higher percentage of large than of 



medium-size or small systems, and a considcraljly 
higher percentage of combined than of elementary 
or junior-high progranis indicated receiving funds 
from federal sources, 

Differences also appear in regard to the federal 
acts under which program funds have been obtained. 
Altho* gh by far the largest proportion of school 
systems in all three size groups reported receiving 
funds for environmental programs under the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, a greater 
percentage of medium-size and small systems than of 
large systems indicated funds received under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, while a higher per- 
centage of large than of medium-size or small sys- 
tems have obtained funds under Title I of the High- 
er Education Act. 

Even greater differences appear when responses 
are related to the grade level of programs. A much 
smaller percentage of junior-senior high than of ele- 
mentary or combined programs have obtained funds 
under ESF^A, while the percentage of junior-senior 
high programs that have received funds under NDEA 
is much greater than the percentage of either ele- 
mentary or combined programs. The percentage of 
junior-senior high programs reporting funds received 
under Title I of the Higher Education Act is also 
greater than percentages for the other two types of 
programs. 

These data on the sources of funds do not permit 
detailed conclusions about the funding of environ- 
mental education programs, for they do not show 
the extent to which programs rely on each type of 
source. However, they clearly indicate that local 
sources arc of prime importance in financing environ- 
mental education programs in general and that chief 
among these sources is the local board of education. 



TABLE 39.-LEVEL OF SOURCE FROM WHiCH PROGRAM FUNDS HAVE BEEN OBTAINED 



System size Grade level restrirtlon 

l^rgc Medium Small Elementary Junior- Combined 
I.<vel of source senior 

high 

1 ~ ~2 3 4 5 6 ^7 

J>ocal 85.7% 95.9% 94.7% 95.6% 96.0% 92.8% 

Slate 19.0 21.0 21.0 15.1 26.3 23.5 

Federal 46.0 34.5 28.8 25.1 24.2 44.0 

Other 17.5 14.1 8.6 8.0 18.2 13.7 

Number responding 63 362 243 251 99 307 

ERIC 
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I ABM; ■iO.-FKDtRAI. SOURCKS ] ROM WHICH PROGRAM FUNDS HAVE BEEN OBTAINED 



Syste m size Grade level restriction 

P'edcral source l-arge Medium Small Pdementary Junior- Combined 

senior 

high 

1 2 ~ 3 4 ~ 5 6 7 

ESEA 93.1% 82.4% 74.3% 82.5% 45.8% 86.7% 

» 

NOEA 10.3 22.4 22.9 12.7 45.8 20.7 

EDPA 4.0 1.4 ... 8.3 3.0 

Higher Education. Title I 20.7 8.0 7.1 9.5 20.8 7.4 

Other 10.3 4.8 8.6 6.3 16.7 5.2 

Number responding 29 125 70 63 24 135 




NEKD FOR FUTURE OEVELOPMENV 



LOOKING TOWARD the future, the survey asked 
respondents to indicate whai types of assislance 
were needed Co develop or further develop their 
programs. An accompanying checklist identified 
10 possible types of assistance that might he 
needed. 



Not surpri^ingty, in view of the data presented 
in the preceding section of this report, llic need 
mentioned by the greatest number of icspoiidenls 
is financiai aid fioin outside Che school system. Fi- 
nancial aid from the school system ranks second 
among needs. However, over half the respondents 
also indicated a need for assistance with instruc- 



tional matcri«ils and with inscrvicc training guide- 
lines. 



Combined programs, which have been seen C<» 
he the most comprehensive and ambitious^ aiul 
large scluH>l systems, in which a majority of tiv 
programs arc conibinc<l programs, show tlie gre.n 
cst awareness of need for assistance with future eh - 
vclopment. Percentages of large systems rcspoinl- 
irig to items on the checklist arc generally great n 
tl)an pertemages of medium-size or small syslrn> . 
Similarly, percentages for combined progr.nn^ Xi i d 
to he larger than those for elementary or junioi 
senior high programs. 



TABLE 41. -TYPES OE ASMSTANCE NEEDED lO DEN ELOP OK K RlllER DEVELOP PRCHtKAMS 



Syilttn %irt Grade lc\rl re sinVu'on 



Type of asnstanre 


Idlal 


l^rgr 


Medium 


Small 


Elencnlaiy 


Junior- 

senior 

high 


CoTnlnr. 


1 


2 


5 


4 


5 


6 


7 


\ 


Pinantial aid from out tide the 
sehool lyitem 


62.4% 


76.2% 


61.8% 


55.1% 


56.5% 


56.4% 


( 


l inanmt aid from the school 
system 


54.5 


6S.3 


54.2 


5L5 


4V7 


45.5 




Inscruciior^al maieiials 


52.1 


60.5 


50.8 


5L7 


50.8 


46 5 




Inser^ice training guidelines , 


51.4 


50.8 


55.9 


47.9 


54.2 


39.6 




Dirttcttlum plans ................ 


4?.2 


49.2 


48.5 


44 9 


45 4 


57.6 


ji.a 


Community imx>Ktmeni/ 
sssiitance 4...... 


45.8 


57.1 


45.5 


4\2 


59.9 


45.6 


51.0 


Re$ear<h and evalcalirMi 
help ..IM.,.*,.......,. , 


4S.4 


a2.4 


15.5 


38.1 


42.4 


52.7 


47.7 


MentiTKition and planning 
of rtsosjKes for ensiron- 
menial study uses , ..4.. 


39.S 


5L0 


40.2 


55.9 


57.0 


56.6 


42.2 


ISibik eel aliens adsate ...... 


20.5 


17.5 


19.8 


22.5 


19.5 


25.8 


S0.5 


.Xfinposrer resources ihrou^ 
sxKMtonal traininit pro- 
grams — 


12.^ 


11.5 


15.7 


11.4 


10.1 


7.9 


15.9 


INi 


4.7 


7.9 


4.7 


5.8 


5.0 


6.9 


5.9 


Kninbft 


6S7 


65 


558 


256 


258 


101 


308 
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A few points are particularly noteworthy* Over 
half the large systems indicated a need for assis- 
tance with the identification and planning of re- 
sources for environmental study uses and for re- 
search and evaluation help* Again^ more than half 
the combined programs, and nearly one-half the 
programs in large systems indicated a need for as- 
sistance with curriculum plans. 1 he relatively 
large percentage of large systems, and to a lesser ex- 
tent, of combined programs, which indicated need 
for community involvement and assistance is prob- 



ably a reflection of the urban location of large 
school systems and the different types of school- 
community relationships which prevail there. 

Taken together, responses to this question show, 
in addition to a basic need tor financial assistance, 
fairly extensive need for assistance in developing 
various aspects of curriculum and instruction, 
especially on the part of those school systems 
attempting to offer comprehensive programs in en- 
vironmental education. 



